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CoNTENTs OF No. 171. 


EryMo.ocy axp Screxce :— 


Currest Lireratcre:— 
Wedgwood's Origin of Lan- 


Victor Hugo’s Toilers of the 


Sea. 
Griffith’s Sanskrit Poetry. 
The Koran and the Bible. 
The Sixth Work. Scientifie Correspondence :— 
New Novels :— : The Sphinx, Thomas W. 
Recollections of a Life of Tobin. 
9 Nad Reports of Learned Societies. 
Casual Acquaintance. feetings for Next Week. 
A Son of the Soil. xetemale ’ 


guage. 
Ansted’s Leicestershire. 
Scientific Notes. 


~ ot apoagy ART :— 
e nes. Glastonbury Abbey. 
Fortnightly. Exhibition of the Society of 


British Artists. 
Art Notes. 


“MISCELLANEA. 
CORRESPONDENCE :— 
The Greek Testament. 
The Late C. H. Cooper. Music :— 
Essays :— ! Royal Italian Opera. 
About the Streets: (IV.) Musical Notes. 
Perils by the Way. 
Mrs. Gaskell. 
Publications of the Week. 


Tae Drama :— 
Dramatic Notes. 





LONDON: 24 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN. 








PAIS. —AGENT FOR THE READER, 

MR. J. ROTIISCHILD, 43 Rue Saint-André-des-Arts, 

zoe will receive Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 
eview. 


ERMANY. —Mr. F. A, BROCKHAU S, 

K Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and 

Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 

will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 








RUSSIA. — Messrs. ASHER & Co., 


Berlin Agents for Tur Reaper, will receive the names 
of Subscribers, and take charge of Books intended for Review. 





ORTH OF EUROPE. Messrs. ONCKEN, 

10 grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Tar Reaper, 

receive Books intended for Review, and forward Communications 
for the Editor. 





HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 

_—THE FOURTEENTH YEAR.—The taking of Land is 
entirely optional. Persons may invest large or small Sums, 
receiving Interest thereon, and may elect to be either De- 

itors or Shareholders. ctuses explanatory of the 
different de ments will be sent free of charge. Present Rate 
of Interest Five per Cent. per Annum on 8S and Four per 
pa per Annum on Depésits, with facility of prompt with- 
drawal, 

CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, 
Secretary. 
Offices, 33 Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY for PROMOTING 
the KNOWLEDGE of ART. 
Entrance Donation, £1 1s. ; Annual Subscription, £1 1s. 
All persons may now at once become Subscribers. New 
Su bers will receive a Set of Annual Publications in 1867. 
F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 
Office of the Arundel Society, 24 Old Bond Street, W. 


atin 


RA BARTOLOMEO.—Lately published 
by the ARUNDEL SOCIETY, a Chromo-Lithograph from 
the Fresco of the Annunciation. To Members, l2s.; to 


Strangers, 15s. 
F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 
24 Old Bond Street, W. 


RACTICAL GEOLOGY.—KING’S COL- 

LEGE, LONDON.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., com- 

menced a COURSE of LECTURES on FRIDAY MORNING, 

APRIL 13ru, at Nine o’clock, having especial reference to the 

APPLICATION of GEOLOGY to ENGINEERING, MINING, 

ARCHITECTURE, and AGRICULTURE. 

The Lectures will be continued on each succeeding Wednes- 

day and Friday at the same hours. Fees, £1 11s. 6d. 
R. W. JELF, D.D., 
Principal. 

















THAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

is a thought often occurring to literary mtn, public 

rs, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 

diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A Sreciwew 

Boox or Tyres, and information for Authors, sent on applica- 
tion, by Ricuagp Baxgrertt, 13 Mark Lane, London. 


; 
; 








HE NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBI- 
TION, SOUTH KENSINGTON, will be OPENED to the 
PUBLIC on the 16th APRIL. Admission on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, One Shilling Each 
Person ; Tuesdays, 2s. 6d. Hours from 10 a.m. till 6 p.w. Season 
Tickets at £1 each. 





DITOR WANTED.—The Committee of 

the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge being 
about to issue a WEEKLY PERIODICAL, chiefly of a Secular 
character, with a special regard to the Melee | Classes, are de- 
sirous of neeting with a Gentleman fully qualified for the post 
of EDITOR. He will receive efficient assistance in the me- 
chanical details of his work.—Applications to be addressed, by 
letter, to the Secretary, 8S. P. C. K., 67 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
W.c. 





r TO + 

WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER 

(in connexion with the University of London).—PRO- 

FESSORSHIP of ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 

TURE and ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY. — The 

Trustees of the College invite Applications from gentlemen de- 

sirous of offering themselves as candidates for the above Pro- 
fessorship. 

The Trustees propose the allowance to the Professor of a fixed 
salary of £300, in addition to a proportion of the fees to be 
paid by the students attending his classes. 

It is requested that applications may be accompanied by tes- 
timonials or references, and that each candidate will state his 
age, academical degree, and general qualifications. 

Communications addressed ‘‘To the Trustees of the Late John 
Owens, Esq.,” under cover to the Secretary to the Trustees, Mr. 
J. P. Aston, Solicitor, South King Street, Manchester, on or 
before the 7th May next, will be duly attended to, and fur- 
ther information will be furnished if required. 


It is particularly requested that applications may not be made 
to the Trustees individually. 


J. G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
JOHN P. ASTON, Secretary to the Trustees. 
April 6, 1866. 





+ ro a 
WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER 
(in connexion with the University of London),—PRO- 
FESSORSHIP of LOGIC, MENTAL and MORAL PHILO.- 
SOPHY, and POLITICAL ECONOMY.—The Trustees of the 
College invite Applications from gentlemen desirous of offering 
themselves as candidates for the above Professorship. 

The Trustees pre pres the allowance to the Professor of a fixed 
salary of £250, in addition to a proportion of the fees te be paid 
by the students attending his classes. 

It is requested that applications may be accompanied by tes- 
timonials or references, and that each candidate wil! state his 
age, academical degree, and general qualifications, 

Communications addressed “ To the Trustees of the late John 
Owens, Esq.,” under cover to the Secretary to the Trustees, 
Mr. J. P. Aston, Solicitor, South King Street, Manchester, on 
or before the 14th May next, will be duly attended to, and fur- 
ther information will be furnished if required. 


It is particularly requested that applications may not be made 
to the Trustees individually. 
J. G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
JOUN P. ASTON, Secretary to the Trustees. 
April 11, 1896. 








OYAL LITERARY FUND.— 

The SEVENTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER 

will take place at WILLIS'S ROOMS, King Street, St. James's, 

on WEDNESDAY, the 2np of MAY; the Right Hon. LORD 
HOUGHTON in the Chair. 


The Stewards will be announced in future Advertisements. 


OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 
4 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 





MATRICULATION OF THE LONDON 
UNIVERSITY (June, 1866). 
PROFESSOR MAUVIERES, 28 SUSSEX 

STREET, GOWER STREET, will commence, on the 12th 


April. a SPECIAL CLASS for the FRENCH SUBJECTS 
appointed by the Senate. Gentlemen in the country prepared 


| by correspondence.—Apply daily, from 1 to 2 p.m., or by letter. 


N.B.—Also, PRIVATE LESSONS in FRENCH, with 
Parisian Pronunciation, at his or Pupil’s residence. Terms 


| moderate 





\ ONEY at REDUCED SCALE of IN- 
4 TEREST, without the expense of Life Assurance or Pre- 
liminary fees. —The REAL and PERSONAL ADVANCECOM- 
PANY (Limited) ADVANCES LOANS from £10 to £1,000, re- 
yable by instalments, upon security, bills of sale, 
deposits of deeds, leases, Ke. ; lute reversions, warehousing 
of goods, or dock warrants. Persons desirous of buying a house 
to live in can have the whole amount advanced for a term of 
years. Bills discounted. Forms Feat Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. . J. HARVEY, Secretary. 





Sales by Auction. 


VALUABLE PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. 
Me; J. ©. STEVENS will SELL by 


AUCTION at his Great Rooms, 38 King Street, Covent 
Garden, on FRIDAY, APRIL 20, at Half-past lve proweay, 
an ASSORTMENT ‘of FIRST-CLASS PHOTOGRAPHI 
APPARATUS, consisting of Cameras and Lenses of all myo ! 
Ottewill, Ross, Dallmayer, and other esteemed makers ; also 
Studio and Tripod Stands, Baths, Printing Frames, H 
Dark Operating Boxes, Glass Plates, Albumenized Paper, an 
a great variety of Miscellaneous Lots. 

On View the Day before and Morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
had. 





MISCELLANEOUS ASSEMBLAGE. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will include in bis 
SALE on FRIDAY, APRIL 20, a great variety of Miscel- 
janeous Articles, such as Microscopes, and Objecta for ditto, 
Telescopes, Opera and Race Glasses, M Boxes, 
Pistols, Stereoscopes and Slides, a few Lots of Jewellery an 
Plated Goods, &c., &c. 
On View the Day before and Morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
ad. 








MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


1 Old Broad Street, and 16 and 17 Pall Mall, London. 
Established 1803. 
Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserved Fund, £1,900,000. 
Losses paid ee ve ow ee ee ot .. 8,000,000. 
Fire Insurances Granted on every Description of Property, at 
Home and Abroad, at Moderate Rates. 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 


All Policies are now enti to the recent Reduction in the 
Duty to 1s. 6d. per cent., whether covering Buildings, Furniture, 


or Stock. 
ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 


HE. NATIONAL STANDARD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY (LIMITED). 
22 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
General Manager. 
R. R. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. 


POLICIES ABSOLUTELY INDISPUTABLE AND INDE. 
FEASIBLE. 











Part of Claims paid on notification of death, and balance 
within one month after proof of death. 





Tante A, wits Paorirts. 


Annual Premiums for Assuring £100 on a Single Life, payable 
at death. 


Premium. |Age} Premium. | Age} Premium. | Age! Premium. 





























Age 
2,4] |s04| |4na!] |fa04 
20 116 0 30 270 40 32 0 50 477 
No Extra Charge for Policy Stamps or Policies. 
Acrxts Waytev. Apply to Chief Otfice, ’ 
eeu se AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 





Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


Banking Business conducted with South Australia, Western 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand, upon 
current terms with the respective Colonies. 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 


CAPITALISTS, and GENTLEMEN 
having SONS to ESTABLISH in BUSINESS. 


The Advertiser, with an experience extending over a period 
of thirty years, and possessed of a thorough knowl of the 
various Branches of Business usually carried on in 
Establishments in the Stationery, Bookselling, Publishing 
Fine Arts, and Fancy Trades, her with the practical and 
effective working of a Public Library, seeks the CO-OPERA- 
TION of a GENTLEMAN of Capital, willing to open out an 
undertaking of this paraen either in the Provinces or in a 
Fashionable London Locality. He is also thoroughly competent 
to ~~— and conduct a Wholesale Manufacturing and Commis- 
sion Business trading with houses in the above line—is possessed of 
the requisite judgment, taste, and abilities to d and bring 
out original and saleable productions, and superv the pur- 
chase of Foreign Merchandise, suitable to the ness, and 
would not object to covering a of the ground in Travel- 
ling, having already established a small connexion in this . 

‘The Advertiser would not object to enter into negotiation 
with a Gentleman already esta in the either 
wooo = to pyre the entire or Man- 
agement of the same at a pri ve Salary, or at a Salary 
Commission. : : —_ 

An interview granted, on receiving an appointment with real 
name and address, by post, to “ Apo.rn,” care of Mr. W. Scort, 
Printseller, Bedford Street, Coveat Garden, W.C. 
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HERRY, WARD’S PALE, 
at 36s. per dozen. 


36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 


Fit for a Gentleman’s Table. Bottles and Cases included. 
Terms Cash. Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
Sampces sent Fres or Cuarcr. 


CHARLES WARD & SON, 


(Estap_isuep Urpwarps oF A Century), 


MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 
36s. WARD'S SHERRY. 36s. 
WARD’S PALE, 


at 36s. per dozen. 


cn ek BY, 


at 30s. per dozen. 








QHERRY, 





PAs4® 





WAkD's PALE SHERRY, 


at 36s.. per dozen. 





HILLIPS & COMPANY’S TEAS ARE 
BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


STRONG to FINE BLACK TEA. 1s. 6d., 2s., 2s, 6d., 3s., to 3s. 
4d, per Pound. 


Most Delicious Black Tea is now only 3s. 6d. per pound. The 
Best Black Tea the world produces 4s. 


Pure, Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d. Phillips 
~ ; and Co. have no Agents. ‘ 


PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City, 
London, E.C. 


A price current free. Sugars at market prices. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all goods Carriage Free by their own 
Vans within t miles of No, 8 King William 8 City, and 
send and Spices Carriage Free to any Railway 
Station or Market Town in England, if to the value of 40s. or 
upwards. Phillips and Co, have no connexion with any house 
in Worcester or 


AUCE.—LEA & PERRIN’S 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 


ls prepared solely by Lea & Perrys. 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
Ss aesonpagg Ne should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, 1, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
.«*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprrrerors, 





; Messrs. Crosse & Biackwett; Messrs. Barctay 
& Sow, London, &c., &c.; and by. Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c., &c. 





Just published (Gratis), 


[HE GREAT CRINOLINE QUESTION 
Solved by Her Majesty THE EMPRESS of the FRENCH. 


at once Gratis of their Draper or Corset 
Maker, THOMSON’S new Illustration, showing the veritable 
“ MODE DE L'IMPERATRICE.” 





OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 
oe UNITED SERVICE BOAT TABLETS. 4a and 
6d. each, manufactured by 

J Cc & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 





‘essrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
Residences, 


ons VE—M 
be consulted in London at their 
Ni can aly Oxford Street, and 448 Strand (opposite 


Station). 


AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, 


DENTISTS, 


30 Berners as ante 448 
sieebtins Raters be es 


ra SN “OBSERVE.” 
Established 1830, No connexion with any one of the same name. 


eee 





THE READER. 
14 APRIL, 1866. 


' HLOROD ¥ NE. 
DISCOVERED BY DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


Admited by the Profession to be the most valuable Medicine 
ever introduced. Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated in 
Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor. 
Consequently all other compounds under the name of Chloro- 
dyne Me BE = tre sty _ ae oa to the 
liege of Physicians . T. Davenport that lgrodine was 
the only Medicine of any use in Cholera. COUGHS, LDs, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, &c., are rmepr- 
ATELY RELIEVED. The immense demand enables the Proprietors 
to reduce the price ; it is now sold in bottles, 1s. lid., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and lls. CAUTION.—None genuine without the words 
“Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne ” on the Government stamp. 
Overwhelming medical testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER: 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 
33 SREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 





OOKE’S GOLD-BAND ANEROID, 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


MESSRS. COOKE and SONS, of York and London, have 
the honour to announce that they have recently PATENTED 
an IMPROVEMENT in the ANEROID, which they believe In- 
creases its Value as a Scientific Instrument, and renders it more 
Adapted for Constant Use in all Climates. 


4a Specimens may be seen at their London Establishment. 





S. COOKE & SONS, OPTICIANS, &., YORK AND 
LONDON. 
ARTRIDGE & COOPER 


(Late PARTRIDGE & COZENS), 
STATIONERS and PAPER MAKERS’ AGENTS, 
192 FLEET STREET, Corner of Chancery Lane, E.C. 


The Public Supplied at Wholesale Prices, and 

CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on vrders exceeding 20e. 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER—3s., 4s., and 5s. 6d. per ream 
PATENT STRAW NOTE—2s. and 2s. 6d. per ream. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP—4s. 6d. per ream. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP—6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE—3s. 9d. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS.—Plain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
SERMON PAPER—Plain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES—4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. per 

1,000. 
CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS—2s. 6d. and 

3s. per 1,000. 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES —1s. per 100, 
COPY-BOOKS, superfine Paper, 40 pages—2s. per dozen. 


ast gy cw agg wed of pipeat, Satienny 
ne Despa oxes, Postage §S oto ic 
Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. i — 





LUNAR ECLIPSES. 
Now Publishing on Glass, 


SERIES of STEREOSCOPIC COM- 


BINATIONS of the LUNAR ECLIPSKS of FEBRUARY, 
1858, and OCTOBER, 1865, from the Original Negatives of 
Warren pe wa Roz, Esq., President of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, &c., &c. 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 31 Cornhill, London, E.C, 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 

po te at begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
stitutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel application 
of his unrivalled machinery for making steel , he has in- 
troduced a new series of his useful productions which, for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, cheap- 
ness in price, must ensure universal approbation and dely 


competition. 


Each pen bears the popeee of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his warranted school and public pens, which 
are cially adapted to their use, being of different degrees of 
flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of writing taught in schools. 


Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 
Wholesale ers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street, 
Birmingham; at 91 John Street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
church Street, London. 


J C. & J. FIELD'S NAME is on every 
e Packet and Box of their PRIZE MEDAL PARAFFIN E 
CANDL and of their PATENT SELF-FITTING HARD 
CHAMBER CANDLES, requiring neither = pd nor scraping. 
wae be obtained of all first-class dealers, and (wholesale only) 








PATENT CANDLE WORKS, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 





INDIGESTION. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.— 
A GENTLE APERIENT and POWERFUL TONIC.— 
Sold everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s, 0d., and LIs. 


YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 

GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW BARNET, HERTs, 

close to the Rail Station, under the direction of Mr. Mer- 

ca.re (Proprietor of the i omnis Establishment, Priessnit« 
House, Green, W.) 


New a, admitted by the Medical Profession to be one 
of the most salubrious spots in England, adjoins Hadley Woud, 
and is within half-an-hour’s ride by the Great Northern Kailway 
S the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains start every 
our. 
For Terms and Prospectuses apply to Mr. METCALFE, Grae- 
tenberg Vi A above, 











in Tuition, and residing near 
niver- 


Richmond Park, roosives PUPILS to Prepare for the 
ties, the tive &c.—Ada 
wae Messrs. obey dl, EO, we 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscribers requiring the following Books are res, ‘ul 7 
commended 10 mame MAM Y Gegtinetion, ce the”, Butphne 
Copies will shortly be withdrawn for Sale :— 
istnettes Expedition to the Zambesi; Palgraye's 

in Arabia; Sir ae Tenant ; Half-a-Million thee a4 

amory’s Life of Steele; Hunt's Dr lisand Legends of Co 
omery’s Life o e; Hunt’s Dro ends of > 

street's Gothic Architecture in Spain ; Lord — 
Egyp by Lady Duff Gor- 





the Western Nations ; Letters from t, 
don; Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds: Jeatfreson’s Life of Stephen- 
son; Baines’s Explorations in Africa; Dr. Pusey’s Reply to Dr. 
Manning ; Cochrane’s Historic Pictures ; Miss "s Journal ; 
Fiquier’s World before the Deluge; Charles Knight’s Autobio- 
raphy ; Lumley’s Reminiscences of the ; Dr. Manning’s 
wssays on Religion ; Latimer’s Luck ; Gage Confession ; Only 
a Clod; Lisabee’s LoveStory ; The Clever Woman of the Family - 
Can You Forgive Her? Never Forgotten ; § ley Court ; 
Neighbours; Mildred Arkell, by Mrs. Henry Wood ; and Con- 
stance Sherwood, by y Georgiana Fullerton. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limirep, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
April 14, 1866, 








Second Edition, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A Handbook for the Man of 


BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of Commerciah 

on ; containing sundry useful Lists and Tables, 

including Latin and French Words used _in Commerce, 
Termsin Courts of Law, Foreign Moneys in English Values, 
Tariff of Custom Duties, &c. 

* It contains a amount of general information in daily 


request among merchants and traders, and has a convenient 
index.”— Publisher's Circular. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Second Edition, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A Handbook of Practical 


GAUGING, for the use of beginners, with instructions in 
the mode of ascertaining the strength of Spirits by means 
Sikes’s Hydrometer; to which added a chapter on 
Distillation, describing the process in operation at the: 
Custom House for | the strength of Wines 
Illustrated with Diagrams. y J. B. Keenz, of H.M 
Customs. 
London: F, PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 400 pages, 


Hidden ee ~ stand, Joseph 


**The sermons of Dr. Parker are especially noticeable for 
clearness of thought and e; there is not in the volume 
a single cloudy sentence. All seems as if it were written with a. 





ncil of light. . . . Nature is everywhere in the ascendant, and. 
ence its matchless force. . . . There is no —s for speak- 
an arrow 


ing’s sake, no display of any kind; every word 
directed to the mark."—British Standard. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Fsep. 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d., 


Love : a Selection from the Best. 


Poets. By Tomas Suorter, Editor ot “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 

“We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares that 
she never found so many ‘nice things’ in one book before.”— 
Illustrated Times. 

** It wili everywhere, among all classes, and at all seasons, be 
welcome. .. . These beauti pages, 400 in number, form. 
the sum total of all that is pure, beautiful, and ennobling.”— 
British Standard. 


London : F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C, 





Extra cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


Sketches by an Idle Man. 


Contents: Three Hundred a-Year and Marriage—Stra 

English Abroad—Notes on National Peculiarities—Frenc 

Country Town Life—Commercial Travellers, &c., &. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








NOW READY, VOLS. 1. RA on PRICE FIVE GUINEAS. 
Double fsep. folio, beautifully bound, 


THE ORIENTAL RACES & TRIBES, 


RESIDENTS AND VISITORS OF BOMBAY. 
A Series of Photographs, with Letterpress Descriptions. 


By WILLIAM JOHNSON, 
Bombay Civil Service, Uncovenanted. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS IN VOL. 1. 


1. Owpitca Braurns. 13. Buarttas. 
2. Nacur Bramins, 14, Lowana Women. 
3. Nagar Brauwin Women. 15, Sapuoos. 
4. VattapmacnarRyA Maua-| 16. Kuumnanrs or Kvurcen. 
RAJAS. 17. Kmaravas, 
5. Raspoors. 18. Tux Dueps or Gusarat. 
6. Baats. 19. Wacuuress. 
7. Kuuwas anp Gowas. 20. Parsts. 
8 Banxians or Surat, Gogo, | 21. Panst Women. 
AND AHMEDABAD. 22. Meumana. 
9. Baxitans or Porepunper. 23. Menman Women. 
10. Bantans anp Songes or | 24. Kuosans. 
DamnvceurR. 25. Mumammapan Women oF 
ll Bawnian Women. Surat. 
12. Guvr-Baree (Hovuse-noip- | 26. Bononas. 


ING) GosazeEs. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS IN VOL. 11. 


1. Branwans or THe Daxuan | 14. Fisnwomen or Bomnay. 
anp Kowxkay. 15. Tae Acant Kus or me 
2. Mararnut Braman Women. Konkan. 
3. Brauman Lapies or tue | 16. Cuamenans. 
DAaKHAN, 17. Mawanrs. 
4. Kaewatixa Branans. 18. Mawes. 
5. Varraeis, on Barnaers. 19. MunamMapays or THE 
6. Gosavanis. Kowxan. 
7. Pansuus, Sovans, & Soma- | 20. Mumammapaw Women ov 


VANSHA-KSHATRIYAS. THe Kongan. 


8. Pansuv Wowen or Bomnay. | 21. Monammapan Women oF 

9. Manarna or tue Daxwan. tHe Daguwan. 

10. Marnara: Womex or Bom- | 22. Bene-Isnant or Bomnay. 
BAY. 23. Goanese CuRIsTIANs. 


ll. Kamarurs. 

12. Kamarar Women. 

13. Tax Kvuurs or trae West 
or Lwpra. 


London: W. J. JOHNSON, 121 Fleet Street. 


24. Coumuss (Roman Carmonics 

or 

25. Roman Catnoiic Wouex 
or SaLserre. 
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ANNUAL CIRCULATION, 15,000. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK 
- ADVERTISER. 


PLAIN FOHN ORPINGTON, a giiaiaiaiceneate ts eg) 
communicating Information tc GLISH HAN BORE cenet 
WILL BE READY AT ALL LIBRARIES ON TUESDAY NEXT, THE 171m INSTANT. during the Season. . . 


usual 
a I om Steam, Railway, and other Public 
Landlords at tom, Owners of Baths and Mineral 
LEY, New Burlington Street Tonchors, Tradesmen, and otis great mass of Travellere who 
. Ww I 0 reet. er the im e 

BICRASD SS Se : r “ thd eA ce resort to Continental Europe and other parts of the world 
ao) ee fs Season, in the most direct way, the various merits of their - 
sep Wrkaor Art, awash sthe information aa they may desire t 
: . ' , a 
: van pettichet, jig = a. . : ory cst, gilt edges, avenue : while. instend of belt limited to the casual pub- 
4 licity of a Daily, Weekly, or Monthly Periodical, it has the ad- 


] THE LAWS OF SHORT WHIST, | S=iicacscn~ ss" 


As only a limited space is allowed for Advertisements, pre- 
ference Ah. to those which are more immediately addressed 


A NEW STORY, COMPLETE IN 3 VOLS, POST 8vo, BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“LORD LYNN’S WIFE” AND ‘“‘ LADY FLAVIA,” ENTITLED 














Epireo spy J. L. BALDWIN. to Touriate, 
Advertisements for insertion in the Year's issue must be for- 
, r F . warded to the Publisher by the 20th April, accompanied by a 
Adopted by the following Clubs: Arlington, Army and Navy, Arthur's, Bath and County, Boodle’s, | remittanee. 
:5 Brighton and Sussex, Brighton Union, Brookes’s, Carlton, Cheltenham and Gloucestershire, JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








Conservative, Dover, E. I. United Service, Garrick, Guards, Jockey, Junior United Service, 
Junior Carlton, Kildare St. Leinster, New Club, Edinburgh, New Rooms, Newmarket, New 


University, Oxford and Cambridge, Portland, Raleigh, Reform, Royal Yacht Squadron, St. SOME EFFECTS of the CLIMATE 
of ITALY. By T. K. Cuasners, M.D., Hon. Phys. to 


Now ready, crown Svo, cloth, 4s. éd., 


James’, Travellers’, Union, White's, Windham ; and a Of ITALY plac, of Wales Gone Page. to @t. Marys 
Hospital. 


TREATISE on the GAME, by J. C. “ A book slight in substance, but valuable in suggestion. A 
. : sermon preached on the text of personal experience.”— Pall 
Matl Gazette. 





HARRISON, 59 Pall Mall, Bookseller to Her Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Aten, tothe wala dentate ati thie 


LECTURES, CHIEFLY CLINICAL. 








Loxpon: WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW, mye at va 
AND 107 Dorser Street, SALissury SQuARE. Svasncrs ov Lecrcazs. 
, To 5. Theory of Treat: t. | 35 to 38. Kidney Diseases, 
MESSRS. WARD, LOCK, & TYLER have much pleasure | {ii FnieKeren | 8% igeton 
in announcing that they have just concluded arrangements | 35% 3: Sion Diseases sa. Alcon 
. . . 30 to 34. Nervous Diseases. ; ng. 
for the future publication of Miss Braddon’s Novels. 1 One of the ablet practitioners and most honoured teachers 
n the metropolis. No physic more often quoted.” — Lancet. 
§ NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘* LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c. J. CHURCHILL & SONS, New Burlington Street. 





On Wednesday next, in 3 Vols., price 31s. 6d. cloth, 


4 Just published, 8vo, ad., price 6d., 
T H E L A D Y S M | L E REMARKS on RINDERPEST. By 


Cranes Bett, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physi- 
Obstetrical 











CHEAP EDITION OF ‘‘* LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET.” oe and Vice-President of the 
This day, thoroughly revised, price 2s. complete, fscp. Svo, ornamental wrapper, London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





LADY AUDLEY’S 1 SEGRET _ | © Price ca, cots vevated, printed on mpertine paper 


| MANCHESTER in HOLIDAY 





N.B.—The Publishers feel an especial gratification in announcing a cheap, well printed, and uniform Edition of . 
Miss Braddon’s Novels. Itis penteite that no work of fiction ever attained so immediate, or so universal, a success, | sa By R. W. Procron, Author of “The Barber's 
as-did “* Lady Audley’s Secret.” Translated into every language that possesses a literature, and equally popular in all | ws 
countries, “Lady Audley’s Secret” has achieved an amount of distinction never before so promptly accorded to any | Manchester: ABEL HEYWOOD & SON, 56 and 58 Oldham 
Novel. Therefore, ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret” is selected by the Publishers as the first of Miss Braddon’s Novels to be | Street. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
issued at a price, andin a style, that must attract the most economic, while it cannot fail to satisfy the most fastidious. 








P LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. eS ee See ee 
4 This day, with Frontispiece and Vignette Title-page, handsomely printed in Tint on toned paper, __ Now ready, to be had at all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Railwa 
and strongly bound in cloth gilt, crown 8vo, price 6s., | “Stations,” handsomely printed, post 8vo, with ‘Portrait and 


Sketch Map, 5s., 


CASTAWAY on the AUCKLAND 


ISLES: a Narrative of the Wreck of the “ Grafton,” and of 
the Escape of the Crew, after Twenty Months’ Suffering. 
From the Private Journals of Captain Thomas Musgrave. 
Together with some Account of the Aucklands. Also an 
Account of the Sea Lion (originally written in Seal’s blood, 
as were most of Captain Musgrave’s Journals), Edited by 


ONLY A CLOD 





Also ready, uniform with the above, Frontispieces and Vignette Titles printed in Tint on toned paper, 
price 6s. each, 








World. 

““A more interesting book of travels and privation has not 
appeared since ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ and it has this advantage 
over the work of fiction, that it is a fact.”—Observer. 


and with a clearer purpose than any of its predecessors from the same pen, and calculated, we should think, on that 
account, to deprecate censure of all kinds, whether from the critic or the moralist.”—See “ Tux Tuwes,” June 29, 1865. 


LADY AUDLEY'’S SECRET. JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. Joux J, Suitsinetaw, F.R.G.S, 
AURORA FLOYD. HENRY DUNBAR. The Times Correspondent (December 19, 1865) says that Cap- 
ELEANOR'S VICTORY. DOCTOR'S WIFE. teldes Sing tthe fallin ee, “al eee 
N.B.—Other Volumes, in active preparation, will appear in due succession. manesininnes om, ee Se Ce ubon © oan narey tive 
“ Does any one want to measure the real gulf which divides 
; Opinion of ‘‘ THE TIMES” on “ONLY A CLOD.” truth from Action, let, him compare Captain Muagrave's nar- 
; ** One of the most remarkable of the very remarkable books written by Miss Braddon ; written, too, in better taste “Truth is here stranger than any fiction."—News af (he 














¢ London : WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, Publishers, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. | _ “Since the days of Alexander Selkirk, few more interesting 
Bs Mahe snl Dh a Regia Re RD RE § he We os PTS | narratives have seen the light.”—Melbourne Spectator. 
© —  y —— ° “A stern realization of Defoe’s imagt ive h . with 
4 Ready > Ke —_ ae py ey —— pend, 270 | Now ready, in 1 Vol. royal 8vo, corrected to the Present Time, | creator dimoultios and coverer hastehipa: burs G m 
a pages, cloth, 1s. ; su or paper and binding, Is. 6d. ; ditto, | haat , a s 
ba interleaved, 2s. oa. + wnerete, gilt edges, gold letters, clegant price 38s. | London: LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 
for presents, 3s. 6d., 
THE STEPPING-STONE to “JR BERNARD BURKE'S (Ulster oop. Ovo, cloth, puteos OA, wtth Fertentt 
HOMCEOPATHY and HEALTH. By Dr. Rupnock, Lic. | ™!™6“*Arms) PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1866. PRESIDE 
Royal College of Physicans, Member of Royal College of | « Wistor King-of-Arms is, perhaps, the most ey ISIDENT LINCOLN’ SELF- 
Saupe ep Seas omceo Abie Vete Meoum | enact chronicler to be found pm 2 Benenes, waiters aeeeees POURTRAYED. By Jouy Marooum Lupvow. Published 
H ~———4 th ic Tre tment,” he.’ . y's Manual of | and past. Sir Bernard is an authority from whom there is no for the Benefit of the Freedmen's Aid Society. 
Ten thousand copten of this Manual wore sctd tast year (ison, | “PP —4enoum, Fe. 17, 100s. ee a felicity what he calls ‘ the 
Such an unexpected success has led the Author ly to “ The Twenty-eighth Edition of Sir Bernard Burke's annual eae stantion Laas aeniatee ter in the light of the wi _ 
. revise ng Aor and add much mew matter on the most | volume has just as and is more complete than ever.”— and written words which reflected its Christi spesee 
‘ Modern Methods of Treatment. IUustrated News, Jan. 27, 1868. heroism, would-<dlesire to add to, rather th oct inf a 
London: JARROLD & SONS, 12 Paternoster Row. -- Ludlow’s panegyric.”—Alorning Star. . EX 
Post free from E. STORER, Homeopathic Pharmacy, 40 | Now ready, in 1 Vol. royal 8vo, price Two Gui : : “ A lucid and able sketch of Avraham Lincoln's carcer.”— 
Wellington Street, Woolwich, 8.E. Lists of Rooks, Medicine wanens owt oe macors epee om Atheneum. “1 





Cases, &c., post free. _ “ We are struck, - reading the extracts from speeches and 

T N a ready, crown 8vo, price 7s., SI R BERN ARD BURKE'S ( Ulster wit the unquontionable sincerity of the =n wry wish 
x b. ‘ ana vour 0 P 

HE SONGS and BALLADS of of Arms) EXTINCT, DORMANT, and SUSPENDED er ;“hat was right, and what God and his 





é PEERAGES. Il Steel vings of the Prin- 
CUMBERLAND: with Bi Sketches, Notes, cipal Arms this N each “ and ° 
Geomany, and Portrait of Mist Blamire. Edited by Sipwer a. a oe - on be et KO Diguitins M Bn nay most appreciatingly written.” —Caledonian 
ILPIN, are traced down to existing Representatives. Lond AM ETT 
London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS Edinburgh: | London: HARRISON, Bookseller to the ty A STRAHAN, Las" rita re 
5 . NS. : : , and H. , Without ; A. STRAHAN, 148 Strand ; HAM DAM 
JOHN MENZIES. Carlisle: GEORGE COWARD. ' the Prince of Wales, 50 Pall wa —— & CU., 33 Paternoster Row. , — * 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


GARIBALDI AT HOME. Notes of a 
Visit to 


Caprera. By Sir Cuartes R. McGricor, Bart. 
8vo, with Illustrations. 1és. 

THE HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY’S 
LIFE AND RECOLLECTIONS. Vols. III. and IV., com- 
pleting the Work 

RECOLLECTIONS | OF velEe OF 

“There is much interesting matter in this lively and 
amusing book.”—Reader. 

ENGLISH TRAVELLE RS and 


ALIAN BRIGANDS. By W. J. C. Moens. Second 
Edition. 2 Vols., with Lllustrations, 21s. 


LADY ARABELLA STUART'S LIFE 


AND LETTERS : including numerous Original Documents. 
By Exizasetu Coorer. 2 Vols. With Portrait, 21s. 


SPORT AND SPORTSMEN. By Charles 


Srrerron, Esq. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. [Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
HESTER’S SACRIFICE. Bythe Author 


of **St. Olave’s,” ** Janita’s Cross,” &c. 3 Vols. 
“ * Hester’s Sacrifice’ will assuredly be read with pleasure. 
The book abounds in merit and beauty.”— Post. 


WALTER BLAKE'S HEROINE. 


“ Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura columbas.”—Juvenal. 


A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of 
* John Halifax,” “ Christian’s Mistake,” &c. 2 Vols. 
A story of powerful interest.”—Daily News. . 


FALKNER LYLE. By Mark Lemon. 


“ A clever and interesting story.”—A theneum. 


BEYOND THE CHURCH. 3 Vols. 

“The work of an earnest, thoughtful mind. It will be read 
with interest as giving a tru glimpse of University and 
clerical life.” —Sun. 

BOUND TO THE WHEEL. By John 


Saunpers. 3 Vols. 








NEW BOOKS. 


I. 
This day is published, Vol. VIII., 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d., of 
THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE, 


THE WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited by W. G. Ciark and W. Atpis Wrienrt. 
To be completed in Nine Volumes, demy 8vo, each 10s. 6d. 


II 


8 . 
ESSAYS on ART. By Francis Turner 
Pavorave, M.A. Extra feap., 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
Ill. 
A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION OF 


MEMOIRS of GEORGE WILSON, M.D., 


F.R.S.E. By his Sister. A New and Condensed Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


IV. 
A SECOND EDITION OF 


AMPTON LECTURES, 1864. 
THE. ppAME of DOCTRINE in the NEW TESTA- 
MENT, considered in Eight Lectures, preached before the 


University of Oxford, 1864. T. D. Bernarp, M.A., of 
Exeter College, Oxford, ier of Walcot. 8vo, cloth, 


price 8s. 6d. 


Ws 
THE BIBLE WORD BOOK. A Glossary 
of Old English Bible Words. By J. Easrwoop, M.A., and 
W. Atprs Wricut, M.A. 18mo, cloth, price 5s. 


VI. 
A SECOND EDITION OF 


THE BIBLE in the CHURCH. A 
Popular Account of the Collection and Reception of the 
Holy Scriptures in the Christian Churches. By B. F. Wesr- 
eort, M.A. 18mo, price 4s. 6d. 


vil. 
A CLASS-BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT 


HISTORY, including the Connexion of the Old_and New 
Testament. With Ma By the Rev. G. F. Macviear, 
M.A., Assistant Preacher at the Temple Church, London. 


18mo, cloth, price 5s. 6d. 
By the same Author, 


VII. 
A SECOND EDITION OF 


A CLASS-BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT 


HISTORY. With Four Maps. 18mo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
SERIES. 


Ix. 
THE ADVENTURES of ROBINSON 


CRUSOE. Edited, from the Original Editions, by J. W. 
Crank, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With 
a Vignette Title by J. E. Mitiais, 18mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


x. 
THE REPUBLIC of PLATO. Translated 


into English, with Analysis and Notes, by J. L. Davies, 
M.A., and D. J. Vavenax, M.A. With Vignette Portraits 


of Plato and Socrates, aguas by Jeens from an Antique 
Gem. 18mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


XI. 
THE SONG BOOK. Words and | Tunes, 


From the Best Poets and Musicians. 
by Joun Hotsan, Professor of Vocal Music in King’s College, 


18mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


List. of Books published in “The Golden Treasury Series” 
orwaided on application. 





MACMILLAN & CO., London. 











SAMPSON LOW & (0,’S LIST. 


I. LETTERS on ENGLAND. By 
Lovis Buiane. Translated under the Author’s 


Revision. 2 Vols., post 8vo, 16s. 


“ These sparkling letters written on and within ‘ Old England’ 
by a wit, a scholar, and a gentleman.”—Atheneeum. 

“ The author is very in his —- of English habits, 
English institutions, and English public men; his eulogy is dis- 
criminating, and his censures are for the most part such as 
Englishmen themselves must acknowledge to be just.”—Satur- 
day Review. 


Il. A CASUAL ACQUAINT ANCE. 
A Novel founded on Facts. By Mrs. Durris 
Harpy. 2 Vols., post 8vo, 16s. 


‘** The reader is carried forward without let or hindrance, and 
will certainly be disinclined to lay down the book until the end 


is reached.”—T'imes. 
‘Mrs. .Duffus Hardy’s ingenious, closely written, and ex- 


tremely exciting story.”—Athenaum. 

“ This novel will become a great favourite with the public, and 
-_ the less so from its being comprised in two volumes only.” — 
Observer. 

** The interest of the reader is roused in the first chapter, and 
is never allowed to flag.”—The Morning Star. 


III. TOILERS of the SEA. By 
Vicror Hueco, Author of ‘‘ Les Misérables.” 
Translated under the International Copyright 
Treaty by W. Moy Thomas. 3 Vols., post 8vo, 
24s. 


**A fisherman encounters all the fury, and caprice, and 
treachery of outer nature in order to win a woman whom on 
his return he finds to have unconsciously but irrevocably lost 
her heart to another. But this plainest of stories is worked into 
genuine tragedy by an exercise of poetic power which, at least 
in some portions of its display, has very rarely been surpassed 


in literature.”—Saturday Review. 

“It is impossible for us not to feel chained to the book by 
the spell and sway of a master hand. The fight of man with sea 
and storm is rend -red as it never has been rendered before, and 
probably will never be rendered again, by human pen.”—Spectator. 

“Asan idyl of homely love and simple heroism, we know 
nothing save parts of ‘ Enoch Arden’ that can compare with the 
touching sweetness of the closing scenes of the book.”— 


Atheneum. 
“A free-spirited translation of a noble book.”—JUustrated 


London News. 

IV. THE WHITE FAVOUR. By 
Henry Hout, Author of ‘‘ The King’s Mail.” 
3 Vols., post 8vo, 24s. 


V. UNCONVENTIONAL. By 
Tuomas Sutton, A.M. 3 Vols., post 8vo, 24s, 


VI. THE STORY of KENNETT. 
By BayArp Taytor. 2 Vols., post 8vo, 16s. 


VII. A BIOGRAPHY of Admiral 
Sir B. P. V. BROKE, Bart., K.C.B. By the 
Rev. Jonn G. Bricuton, Rector of Kentstown. 
Dedicated, by express permission, to His Royal 
Highness Prince Alfred. With numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 20s, 


VII. A CATALOGUE of aii the 
BOOKS published in GREAT BRITAIN 
during the YEAR 1865 ; with the Size, Price, 
Publisher, and Month of Publication. 8vo, 
price 3s. 6d. 


IX. A FEW HINTS as to 
PROVING WILLS without Professional 
Assistance. By a ProBaATE Court OFFICIAL, 
Fsep. 64d. 


X. VERMONT VALE; or, Home 
Pictures in Australia. By Maup JEANNE 
Frane, Author of ‘‘ Marian ; or the Light of 
Some One’s Home.” F sep. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


XI. SOCIAL LIFE of the 
CHINESE; with some Account of their Reli- 
gion, Governmental, Educational, and Business 
Customs and Opinions. By the Rev. J. Doo- 
LITTLE, Fourteen Years Member of the Fuhchou 
Mission of the American Board. With 150 
Illustrations. 2 Vols., 8vo, 24s. 


XII. TURKEY. By J. Lewis Farley, 
F.S.S., Author of ‘*Two Years in Syria.” 
With a Portrait of His Highness Fuad Pasha. 
8vo, 12s. 

XIU. A THOUSAND MILES in 
the ‘* ROB ROY ” CANOE, on the Danube, 
Moselle, Rhine, Reuss, Aar, Marne, Thames, 
Maine, Seine, Meuse, and the Lakes of Con- 
stance and Lucerne, &c. By J. MAccrecor, 
Trin. Coll., Cambridge, Barrister-at-Law. With 
Illustrations. Small post 8vo. Second Edition, 
with a Map, price 5s. 


XIV. TRAVELLING in SPAIN. 
8vo. Illustrated. 


XV. A HISTORY of SAVINGS’ 
BANKS: with an Account of the Origin and 
Progress of Mr. Gladstone’s Financial Measures 
for Post-office Banks, Government Annuities, 
and Government Life Insurance. By WILLIAM 
Lewins, Author of ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Mails.”’ 
Dedicated by permission to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 8vo. [Just ready. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 
Milton House, Ludgate Hill. 
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MESSRS. BELL & DALDY’s 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


LEGENDS and LYRICS. By Adelaia 
Anne Procrer. With LYRIC Poe va an Introaae 
tion by Cuarxes Dickens, a Portrait by J, eens, and 20 Ins. 
aes gy he C. T. Dobson, A.R.A., Samuel Palmer 

eo 


~ J 
Tenniel, e Thomas, Lorenz Frélich, W. H. Millais, @ 
Du Maurier, W. P. Barteana D. Watson, Charles Keene 
J. M. Carrick, M. and orton. — 


THE ODYSSEY of HOMER, rendereg 
into English Blank Verse. By Grorcr Muscrave, M.A 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 2 Vols. 8vo, 24s. ? 


COMMON WORDS with CURIOUS Dr. 


RIVATIONS, with Appendix containing Notices of i 
Criticisms. By the Ven. C. J. Suir, M.A., Vicar of Erith 
and late Archdeacon of Jamaica. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY (Ancient 
and Modern) of PRECIOUS STONES, PRECIUUS 
METALS, and GEMS. By C. W. Kine, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of “ Antique Gems” 
and “‘The Gnostics and their Remains.” Royal 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 21s. 

“ ee distinguished as an authority on gems, Mr. King has 
collected a vast quantity of information on the materials 
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BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


The Confederation of British North America, 
By E. C. Bolton and H. H. Webber, Royal 
Artillery. With Maps. (Chapman & Hall.) 


EW persons are aware that British America 
F forms a third part of the American con- 
tinent, and is larger than Europe or the 
United States. Probably its geographical po- 
sition has a good deal to do with the general 
ignorance on this subject. An ordinary map 
of the United States shows little of our 
American possessions ; and a map which in- 
cludes the Arctic Circle has special attractions 
of its own which have nothing to do with 
considerations of territory or colonies. The 
question of including this vast area under 
one central Government cannot be decided 
without some regard to geography ; and it is 
singular enough that many of our politicians 
have been endeavouring to demonstrate the 
impossibility of the whole of the United 
States being governed from Washington, at 
the very same time they have been advo- 
cating an attempt at a still bolder centraliza- 
tion. The defence of at least the two 
Canadas, if the now re-united Republic is to 
maintain anything like a standing Army, is a 
serious question both in point of expense and 
of honour. What can 10,000 or 15,000 
British troops do against the hosts which the 
American strategists could mobilize in a 
month ? And, on the other hand, if we recall 
these troops, even while peace is profound, 
would as long a period elapse before our 
loyal cousins annexed themselves to a country 
with whose citizens they have almost every- 
thing in common but a diplomatic nation- 
ality? Just now, Canadians might fear they 
would be called upon to pay a share of the 
expenses incurred in putting down the 
South ; but every day increases the proba- 
bility of a resumption of cash payments by 
the Treasury of Washington ; a fact which 
will at once remove every reason for unjust 
taxation, and prove an elasticity of revenue 
highly attractive to one who wishes to share 
in its partnership. England has, until this 
be done, a short breathing-time in which to 
reconsider the propriety of a Confederation 
of all her five colonies with a view either to 
their defence against what some do not con- 
sider their common enemy, or only to the 
cheaper and more eifectual administration of 
all. An unpresuming little volume by two 
officers of the Royal Artillery who have 
spent some years on the other side of the 
Atlantic may introduce the question in an 
easy and agreeable manner. 

Everyone can form, by the aid of a map— 
and he who cannot consult an atlas will find 
here two most convenient and suggestive 
<harts—an opinion as to how far the Canadas 
are really defensible, and how far Nova 
Scotia could possibly assist them. The 
same silent, but potential evidence will also 
declare that, in proportion to its size, Nova 
Scotia, and perhaps all the Lower Provinces, 
as they are called, are to a Power which can 
command the seas the strongest natural 
fortresses in the world. An isthmus of only 
fifteen miles in breadth separates Nova 
Scotia from the mainland. The lines around 
Portsmouth are far more than fifteen miles 
in circumference. The harbour of Halifax 
is as difficult to enter as that of Mobile, 
which resisted so long the American navy: 
but unlike that harbour, it contracts i 
near the city, and here “in uidchuaedh as 
if placed by man for the pu , lies a small 
island, the batteries on which, now in course 
of construction, rake all the sea approaches 
to the city.” The harbour of Annapolis is 
no less adapted for defence, and can, besides, 
accommodate the whole British navy whilst 
it may meditate an attack against the 
harbours of Maine, or even Boston itself. 
Prince Edward’s Island is protected by the 
sea in summer and the ice in winter ; and its 
possession would follow that of the in- 
sula. We see no reason why New ns- 
wick should not follow the fortunes of 





Canada, whatever they may be. She has 
fallen hitherto between two stools. Clearly 
she would not add to the strength of that 
portion of the old Acadia which could be 
made to North America what Alderney is to 
France, Gibraltar to Spain, or Malta to the 
Mediterranean. Whether we shall secure 
such an advantage while we can, or drift 
through the dissolving vision of a general 
Confederation into the amiable donor of every 
acre of American ground to the Great Re- 
public is the alternative still before us. 

But does the choice lie entirely with 
England? Have not the Nova Scotians 
made up their minds to the Confederacy ? and 
have they not a responsible and constitutional 
Government which will refuse to give way to 
the imperial machinery of a Crown colony? To 
the first question our authors unhesitatingly 
reply that little short of force will induce 
those who have nothing to gain and every- 
thing to lose by being governed from Ottawa 
to surrender their individuality. To the 
second they would probably say that when 
England is wise enough to put the question, 
it will find none but the legislators who are 
paid 16s. a-day to oppose us. Whatever may 
be the ultimate fate of the colony, the 
chapter on ‘‘ Responsible Government ” de- 
serves attention. The constitution of Nova 
Scotia is an exact parody of our own. 
Ministers alone are responsible, and go in and 
out with Parliamentary divisions. Unfortu- 
nately a Cabinet drags with it in its fall 
every sort of officer; and though it may 
be easier to drive an engine than a nation, 
we pity the stoker who depends upon party 
pointsmen, and still more the passengers who 
** deem it hardly safe to travel by rail during 
the first few months of a new Administra- 
tion.” The best men, as in the United 
States, shrink under these circumstances 
from entering public life. This is an evil 
to which all new countries are subject ; and 
for which there seems no remedy. Our 
authors look to the despotism ‘‘ of an arch- 
angel” as ‘‘ the most perfect state of govern- 
ment conceivable ;” but as the only archangel 
to whom the dominion of the world has 
ever been promised is a “‘ fallen ” one, we had 
rather not contemplate that possibility for 
Nova Scotia. The despotism it should have 
is that of a British Governor, ruling the 
little peninsula and its 340,000 inhabitants by 
his own will, subject only to our own Parlia- 
ment and Crown. To abolish a constitution, 
solemnly guaranteed, is a step familiar 
enough to an Austrian Emperor: but could 
scarcely be attempted with us, except as part 
of amuch greater scheme. It is something 
to find such an idea has been discussed in 
the country itself. We ought to look the 
certainty of losing our American possessions 
one day or other steadily in the face. It may 
be possible to secure a fortress where we 
cannot rule a kingdom. Nova Scotia, with 
its inexhaustible supplies of coal, and its 
splendid harbours, is at once an English 
Quadrilateral. It might return a member to 
Parliament ; it must hold the Atlantic tele- 
graph in its hands. Its interests are strictly 
Imperial : and we could scarcely endure to be 
shut out along the whole sea-board from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the North Pole. In the 
revision of our Colonial policy, which cannot 
be far distant, the views expressed by 
Messrs. Bolton and Webber ouakd not to be 
lightly set aside. 








WINDHAM’S DIARY. 


The Diary of the Right Hon. William Windham, 
1784 to 1810. Edited by Mrs. Henry Baring. 
(Longmans). 


HE position and talents of Mr. Windham 
were so eminent, and the printed 
accounts of his career are so meagre, that it 
was not unnatural to anticipate great things 
from the publication of the Right Honour- 
able gentleman’s Diary. He was known to 
have been an intimate friend of Dr. John- 
son’s, whose dying hours he helped to 
soothe, a disciple of Burke’s, the associate 


at different times of both Fox and Pitt, a 
scholar, wit, orator, a man of real genius. 
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What might not be expected from a tran- 
script of such a man’s most private thoughts— 
from a record of his every-day experience ? 
Much, to say the least, that is not given in 
the volume before us, and very little of what 
is given. 

Anyone that has roe ot nddineton 
speeches that frighten i n 
hatin the sede of Commons, and raised 
the public spirit of the nation in the darkest 
hour of our struggle with revolutionary 
France, will surely fail to recognize the 
intrepid speaker in the bald, puerile entries 
of the Diary here offered for the instruction 
and amusement of thousands of readers. 
Dr. Johnson, whose practice Windham 
adopted, had an idea that to keep -a diary 
served many useful purposes, that of. self- 
discipline among others. It may be so with 
some men, but we. are quite sure the Doctor 
would never have sanctioned the publication 
of such a diary. Introspection is a very 
fine thing in its way, and self-knowledge of 
some kind must be attained by every man 
who would do his work ‘in the world. But 
to pursue this scrutiny continually, and 
deliberately to set down upon paper all the 
evidence acquired for reconsideration, savours 
of a weakness that tends either to foppish- 
ness or to hypochondria. Intercourse with 
general society serves to show a man his 
own character and powers, better than all 
the diary-writing in the world. We suspect 
that there was in Windham a certain sensi- 
tive pride that made him reject the rough 
lessons derivable from daily contact with his 
fellows, and rely upon the teaching through 
books of sages, philosophers, and moralists, 
to whose authority he could bow in secret, 
and with whom he evidently meant to main- 
tain an ethereal intercourse by means of his 
Diary. He must have found that the self- 
imposed task answered some good purpose, 
or he would not have continued the entries 


‘from his thirty-fourth year’ until the period 


of his death at the age of sixty. 

Besides a short preface penned by Mrs. 
Baring, there is an introduction to. the 
Diary written by the late Mr. George Ellis, 
who at one time undertook to edit the work. 
Mr. Ellis seems not to have entered upon his 
task very hopefully, if we may judge from his 
description of the two prominent features of 
the Diary. First, the confession of short- 
comings and the written self-reproach was 
“a daily toil which Windham had imposed 
upon himself, and which was a daily conflict 
with all his natural propensities.” ondly, 
‘*the habit of registering, day by day, the 
names of all the persons whom he met at the 
tables of his friends and acquaintances, as 
well as of the guests whom he invited to his 
own. He has thus,” continues Mr. Ellis, 
‘* furnished us with a muster-roll of his con- 
temporaries, comprehending, probably, every 
individual with whom he associa uring a 
long series of years ; but a muster-roll unac- 
companied in almost any instance by the 
slightest comment. Such a list was a 
sufficient aid to his memory, yet it. may 
seem strange that he should suddenly dismiss 
from his mind the topics with which be had 
been so strongly occupied in society... 
that whilst committing to paper much that 
was certainly trivial, he should scarcely 
attempt to perpetuate the scenes in which he 
had received both amusement and instruc- 
tion . . . that he was not induced to sketch, 
for his own satisfaction, some memorial of 
those whom he had been accustomed to meet 
with pleasure, but could hope to meet no 
more. 

Nothing can describe better than this 
extract what the Diary, before it was brought 
to light, was by many supposed to be, and 
what it is not. The confessions and self- 
reproaches will seem to the cool, unim- 
passioned reader very frequently fanciful, 
not to say fantastical. 


July 4, 1784.— My stay at Felbrigg was very 
satisfactory. I made considerable progress in 
mathematics, and felt that if I could | stayed 
I em made more. At the first, from an 
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opini y strength [he was in weak health 
at this time], T indlged tayeelt more than was 
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prudent in the thoughts of the place, and 

uickly found reason to repent of the indulgence. 
Let this be a caution against next time. Suppose 
I come now to the resolution that, for the first 
week after my next return to Felbrigg, the 
thoughts of the place while I remain within the 
house shall not if possible be admitted into my 
mind. 

What might be the nature of the “‘thouglits 
of the place” is not stated ; but what a picture 
of a man of four-and-thirty, a public man, 
too, fortifying his resolutions with written 


pledgings after this fashion! Again, on the 


next page— 


July 20.—The greater part of the time till 
now, one o’clock, spent on foolish reveries about 
balloons. 

It is difficult to believe in the reality of 
the sober lines which immediately follow— 


Went early to the House of Commons to attend 
a business of Lord Milton’s. 


Instances of this precise reckoning up of 
the hours of the day, and of the way in 
which they were spent, occur on every page. 
Seldom do the memoranda express the 
writer’s complete satisfaction with his mode 
of passing the time. Sometimes the conver- 
sation of ladies, especially that of Mrs. Lukin, 
his half-brother’s wife and mother of his 
heir, engrosses too much of that time which 
he thinks would be best spent in the study 
of mathematics or other scholarly employ- 
ment. Want of method in carving out the 
day into right portions for exercise, study, 
and business, is often matter of reproach to 
him. Prize-fights and balloon ascents have 
great attractions for him, and he does not 
general] x wo of time given to them as lost 
time. Indeed, the reader will hardly sus- 
pect until he is half through the volume that 
the diarist was one of the leading statesmen 
of histime. He will then see a bare catalogue 
of dinners, meetings social and political, and 
other incidents, the mention of which is tan- 
talizing in the highest. He will be ready to 
exclaim, ‘*Oh! that this man had had a Bos- 
well like his revered friend!” Who would 
not like, for instance, to have had preserved 
some of the brave things said by the trio who 
met as follows :— 


Feb. 8, 1784.—At eleven o’clock, I went away 


with Jack Lee [the honest and humorous 


Attorney-General], and called at Sheridan’s. 


In the same entry is a curious picture of 
bygone manners :— 


In the latter part of the evening, the Spanish 
Ambassador, Signor del Campo, came in, and, 
with his secretary accompanying him with his 
voice and guitar, sang several Spanish airs. 

A seven weeks’ tour in the North of Eng- 
land with Burke, in 1785, yields very little 
material for the Diary. Half a page of 
Burke’s sayings, under the title of ‘‘ Miscel- 
lanea,” gives the cream of the two travellers’ 
discourse. A two days’ excursion with 
William Elliot, in 1786, to view a prize-fight 
is thus commemorated :— 


The spectacle was, upon the whole, ve 
ee by the qualities both of mind aa 
body which it exhibited. Nothing could afford 
a finer display of character than the conduct and 
demeanour of Humphries, and the skill dis- 
covered far ex what I had conceived the 
art to . The mischief done could not have 
aff the most tender humanity. 


There are no fewer than twenty-two prize- 
fights mentioned in the index to the Diary. 
Truly the combative spirit of Mr. Windham 
makes one doubt his descent from Alwardus, 
oo Saxon, as stated by Mrs. Baring. 

‘here seems too much of the fiery Norse blood 
in him. 

Travelling in Switzerland with Fox must 
have been an interesting occupation, but we 
get scarcely anything more strikin than that 

indham saw ‘‘the old man whose teeth 
Erskine knocked out, and thought to have 
ee ae of how ae and have ttn 
money, was dete m the iness 
of his look.” tg 


Another visit to Paris, in 1791, is cele- 
brated waiting the iary in ch for 
the time being. is XVI. and the Bishop 





of Autun (Talleyrand) appear for a moment | 


on the scene, but hardly more than their 
names are entered in the journal. The im- 
perfections of the Diary as a narrative are 
enough to show it was never meant for other 
eyes than those of the writer, who, according 
toa remark made by Lavater, which is ad- 
mitted to be wonderfully true, ‘* was a man 
who did not choose to do anything which he 
was not conscious of doing well.” Mr. 
Windham’s best speeches were not made 
without a great deal of thought and careful 
preparation. Similar thought and labour 
were not necessary and were not given to the 
Diary. Let the reader compare the entries 
in the latter after a night at the House of 
Commons with the published speeches, and 
he will be struck with the great difference— 
fhe poverty of the one and the riches of the 
other. The testimony of Lord Lansdowne, 
Sir James Mackintosh, Francis Horner, and 
others, all goes to prove that Windham never 
spoke but with grace and good temper, 
with fire if needed, or with polite contempt ; 
always with fresh humour and exquisite wit. 
Bearing in mind his handsome person and 
expressive countenance, it is impossible not 
to call up something of the glow of enthu- 
siasm kindled by words like the following in 
his speech on moving a vote of thanks to the 
** Hero of Maida.” His gentleman-like con- 
tempt for commercial gains and the mere 
spoil of war, is reflected in many of his 
speeches. His admiration for prowess of all 
kinds vouched for the sincerity of his feeling 
about glory. 

‘‘He who gives glory,” he said, ‘‘ to his 
country, gives it that which is far mere valu- 
able to it than any acquisition whatever. 
Glory alone is not to be taken away by time 
or accident. Ships, territories, possessions, 
may be wrested from a country; but the 
mode of acquiring them can never be for- 
gotten, and the glory of the conquest is in- 
dependent of all accidents. The acquisitions 
that were the consequences of the glorious 
days of Cressy and Poitiers have long since 
passed into other hands, but the glory of 
those illustrious achievements still adheres 
to the British name, and is immortal. It is 
that fine extract, that pure essence, which 
endures to all ages, while the grosser parts, 
the residuum, may pass away and be lost in 
the course of time.” 

The man so eloquent in describing the 
‘*pure essence” was extremely sensitive to its 
influence, and for his sake we regret that the 
high reputation justly earned by the par- 
liamentary career of William Windham 
should lose any of its brightness by this ex- 
hibition of the weak and morbid parts of a 
character that, uponthe whole, was worthy of 
admiration. 

The latter chapters of the book will be 
found more interesting to the general reader 
than the first portion. Many letters are in- 
serted containing interesting accounts of the 
politics of the day, and expressing Windham’s 
own convictions with considerable force. His 
decided hostility to Jacobinism comes out 
very strongly. Though nominally a Whig, 
all his political action after the outbreak of 
the French Revolution was highly Conserva- 
tive. To the Peace of Amiens he was violently 
opposed, and never took office after his resig- 
nation with Pitt upon the Roman Catholic 
question. His behaviour in opposition was 
often odd, sometimes inexplicable. He 
opposed Wilberforce on the Slave-trade, 
Curwen on the Reform Bill, Romilly on the 
Amelioration of the Criminal Law, Lord 
Erskine in his endeavours to legislate for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. His 
character has been well summed up by Sir 
James Mackintosh : ‘‘ He was a man of ve 
high order spoiled by faults apparently call, 
He had acuteness, wit, variety of knowledge, 
and fertility of illustration, in a degree pro- 
bably superior to any man now alive (1810). 
He had not the least approach to meanness ; 
on the contrary, he was distinguished by 
honour and loftiness of sentiment. But he 
was an inciscreet debater, who sacrificed his 
interest as a statesman to his momentary 
feelings as an orator. For the sake of a new 
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subtlety or a forcible phrase, he was content 
to utter what loaded him with permanent un. 
popularity. His logical propensity led him, 
always to extreme consequences; and he 
expressed his opinions so strongly that they 
seemed to furnish the most striking examples. 
of political inconsistency, though, if prudence 
had limited his logic and mitigated his ex- 
pressions, they would have been acknow. 
ledged to be no more than those views. of 
different sides of an object which, in. the. 
changes of politics, must present themselves 
to the mind of a statesman. He often, op. 
posed novelties from a love of paradox, 
These novelties had long been almost estab- 
lished opinions among men of speculation; 
and this sort of establishment roused his 
mind to resist them, before they were reduced 
to practice. But he was a scholar, a man of 
genius and a gentleman of high spirit and 
dignified manners.” 





WASHINGTON IRVING. 


The Beauties of Washington Irving. Illustrated 
by George Cruikshank. (William Tegg.) 

E have heard many bitter complaints 
made at the loss sustained by posterity 

when the library was burned at Alexandria, 
For our own part we think the despot who 
should command moat of the great writings of 
past ages to be committed to -the flames 
would at any rate be doing no little service 
to writers of the present day. It is quite 
dreadful to discover that our pet idea is a 
mere paraphrase of the thought of some dead 
author. And the worst is that these de- 
ceased worthies had such a fearful knack of 
talking about everything, that nothing but 
scraps are left for writers of our times. 
Originality of conception is ten times as difti- 
cult to a man of erudition ; his taste is so 
thoroughly formed that he is either in danger 
of gleaning from an over-stocked memory, 
or of uttering dreary platitudes, which dis- 
play him in the character of a ‘‘ spruch 
sprecker” rather than in the dignified guise 
of a philosopher. Where so many and great 
minds have left little unhandled, it becomes 
a task discouraging in the extreme for him 
who attempts to add his mite to the already 
overteeming treasury. The crushing weight 
of a great literature is itself the cause of the 
decline of letters ina nation. The heir of a 
great name is most in danger of mediocrity ; 
mediocrity, in self - defence, has recourse 
to desperate expedients for securing an au- 
dience. Writers of the present era are fast 
bound in misery—like Sterne’s starling, 
they can’t get out ; they are reduced to ran- 
sack the charnel - house of nature or the 
asylums of deceased mind to obtain new 
effects. Over-culture of letters, like over- 
civilization, produces monsters in its eager- 
ness to create novelties. We are choking 
for want of fresh air. The atmosphere is 
thick with murder and crime. It must be 
either a tragedy or a farce to draw the public 
attention, and we throw down the pen in 
despair or close the book in disgust. 
This is is not the case on the other 
side of the Atlantic. The American writers 
are particularly noticeable for the ease of 
their compositions. Their pathos is natural, 
their humour unstrained ; they are not 
striving to write finely, yet there is some- 
thing akin to the freshness of genius in their 
works. They approximate more in spirit and 
in tone to our own earlier authors. To read 
one of their books is like drinking at the 
fountain-head after imbibing the streams 
made turbid by many a hoof. Whoever has 
suffered from a fever and been oppressed by 
the reiteration of one thought thudding on 
the brain till it assumed monstrous dimen- 
sions, will understand the relief of getting 
a new idea to exorcise the evil spirit. In 
the writings of Irving there is a fresh- 
ness charming to a mind weary with the 
second-hand copies of nature which show 
more of the hand than of the heart or head. 
While we read we seem to make the acquain- 
tance of a new friend, and are much impressed 
in favour of the man who addresses us. This 
idea will assist us in the analysis of Irving’s 
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works as compared with those of other 


celebrated authors. The gift called genius 
appears to be something analogous to the 
power of abstraction possessed by some 
readers ; but with this difference, it is an 
abstraction not merely of mind from what is 
going on around, but of nature from the 
natures of those on whom it reflects. Hence 
the observations appear new and striking to 
those who cannot divest themselves in a like 
manner from the traditional feelings by 
which they are surrounded. It would not be 
an uninteresting subject to trace the effect 
produced by one superior mind on lesser 
minds, to show how long peculiar gifts of a 
great mind have influenced literature of its 
time. The fact is, that men continue to 
imitate the thoughts and style of a celebrated 


author till everyone is delighted to sweep off 





the whole system—planets and satellites—for 
something more pleasing, because more novel. 
Genius, then, appears to consist not so much 
in acute discernment, as in the power of pre- 
senting knowledge under new forms to the 
mind. ** Genius,” to borrow from the author 
of ‘‘ Lacon,” is the ‘‘diamond” which not 
only reflects, but refracts the light it receives 
in a thousand beautiful colours ; whereas a 
common mind, like the mirror, only returns 
the image which falls upon it with more or 
less truth. Men of genius are chiefly distin- 
guished from one another by the colouring 
they have got from the mines from whence 
they were dug. Unite genius with bodily 
defect—tne iron entering into the soul and 
producing distortion of mind—the result is a 
Swift or a Byron, the satirists who cauterize 
and finally strive to amputate the diseased 
parts they cannot cure. Genius, from its 
being more striking when abnormal, has come 
to be regarded as an aberration of intellect ; 
but unite its peculiar gifts with a more 
kindly and more healthy nature, and you 
have a Washington Irving, possessed of wit 
as well as humour, but both attempered by 
the true feelings of the heart--satire which, 
though sharp, is healing. This kind of intel- 
lect rejoices more in the pathetic, of which 
scarcely a trace may be found in Swift. It is 
a man of like passions with ourselves, full of 
sympathy with all that is beautiful and 
touching ; not a devil rending at bis chain 
and gnashing his teeth, tearing his own flesh 
rather than not do some harm. To the great 
gifts we must add the more artificial acquire- 
ments requisite to make a good writer. 
Analyze any affecting paragraph, and you will 
discover that the nicest art has prevailed in 
the composition ; delicate touches of humour 
contrast most forcibly with the feeling dis- 
played ; and the whole appears like one of 
those lovely days of early spring, half laugh- 
ing, half weeping, which affect one with such 
a sense of enjoyment of existence. ‘‘ The 
Beauties of Washington Irving” —to which the 
illustrations of Cruikshank form an admirable 
commentary, so thoroughly does he enter 
into the spirit of his author—comprise some 
most pathetic tales, amongst which are 
“The Widow and Her Son,” and ‘“ The 
Little Man in Black,” written much in the 
style of Sterne, but with less visible make- 
up. Where Sterne succeeds in being senti- 
mental, Irving becomes truly pathetic ; the 
effect on the reader is greater in proportion 
to the disposition of the writer ; the former 
wishes to draw your tears to manifest his 
own power, the latter records what made 
him weep, and claims your sympathy. The 
story of ‘*‘ The Little Man in Black,” who is 
looked upon as a wizard by his neighbours, 
and discovered at last in a state of starvation, 
uncomplaining and utterly helpless, instead 
of being a powerful and malignant being, 
is most affecting; every little trait of a 
harmless nature is heightened by consum- 
mate skill. ‘‘It was the last tear he shed, 
but I warrant it was not the first by mil- 
lions ”—a short sentence, but how graphic 
a picture of the life of an outcast! The 
wretched cur, which is introduced as lick- 
ing the dying man’s hand, wonderfully adds 
to the scene. At the same time little 
sarcastic notices of trivial facts give the 
sense of the hardness of the world in general 














to affliction. 
‘‘The Widow and Her Son,” and here we 


may observe that Irving writes of England 


and her people in the most cordial manner. 
To him she is not the old, broken-down, 
ruined despot, but the land of his ancestors: 
he enters into the reverence felt by true 
sons for their native land, without being blind 
to her defects. What a picture is drawn of 
the poor widow seated alone on the steps of 
the altar! *‘ She had made an effort to put on 
something like mourning for her son, and 
nothing could be more touching than this 
struggle between pious affection and utter 
poverty—a black ribbon or so, a faded black 
handkerchief, and one or two more such 
humble attempts to express, by outward 
signs, that grief that passes show.” If this 
be taken from nature, how affecting is the 
simplicity with which it is narrated ; if it be 
an effort of the imagination of Irving, he 
must have been a man of thorough feeling. 
There is the same power of thought, conveyed 
in the most natural language, in the passage 
describing the broken-hearted girl attend- 
ing a masquerade at request of her 
relations, who wish to relieve her sad- 
ness. She is represented as sitting in tears 
on the steps of the orchestra, warbling a 
little plaintive air. Irving speaks of his 
‘‘observations of human nature,” but how 
few are those who are gifted to make these 
observations, and to record them for others 
with such simple dignity, with such sympathy 
for suffering! If regarded as mere works of 
art, how delicate is the conception, how 
wonderfully effective are the touches ; every- 
thing which may divert the attention from 
the chief figure is either removed, or made 
to heighten the effect by contrast. The 
widow seated at the steps of the altar forms 
a most harmonious combination. The 
broken-hearted girl and the giddy mirth of 
the world convey a lesson more striking 
than a thousand sermons on life and its 
miseries. Good taste in language, united 
with honest, sterling feeling, give Irving a 
high place among the master painters of 
human character. 





MEMOIRES SUR LA CHINE. 
Campagne de Pekin — Histoire — Religion — 
Gouvernement—Coutumes. Par LeComte D’ Es- 
cayrac de Lauture. (Paris: Libraire du Magazin 
Pittoresque ; London: Cassell, Petter, & 
Galpin. ) 


MAGNIFICENT quarto of 520 pages, 
fA «got up asthe French know how to get 
up such books, and profusely illustrated with 
maps and drawings, principally from native 
sources. The author having given some 
details of the campaign of Pekin from a 
French point of view, of his captivity for a 
time, and observations on the Chinese lan- 
guage, has composed separate and elaborate 
memoires on the history, religion, government, 
and customs of China. The work is written 
with considerable care, and will be found of 
great use to the politician, merchant, and 
student. China has an official religious doc- 
trine, philosophy, and literature, promising 
power only to those who have gained honours 
under such a system ; the result, however, is 
a trmmphant imbecility, which must soon 
lead to national ruin. 

M. D’Escayrac was charged by the Em- 
peror of the French with certain military and 
diplomatic instructions, and accompanied 
the French Army in the campaign of 1860. 
During a short armistice, he was captured by 
the enemy, wounded, and marched off from 
the vicinity of the French and English armies, 
suffering for some time the miseries of Chinese 
prisons. This forced leisure afforded him 
good opportunities for investigating many in- 
teresting subjects of inquiry. On one point 
he is explicit—namely, that the great mass of 
the people are not indifferent to foreigners 
and their business-like form of trade ; the 
opposition comes from the Court and its 


surroundings, includi the innumerable 
classes of despotic ministrations, the 
nurseries of idleness and servility. Alluding 


to the several commercial and diplo- 
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We take another extract, | matic difficulties and repeated insults ¥" 


the Celestials, he says, 
England got cash for = it gave cas 
freely for silk, tea, and other of their roduc- 
tions ; the balance of cash, — Beg 
silver, being in favour of the Chinese, which 
metal they take great pains to hoard. 

The author’s prison fare was neither sub- 
stantial in quality or in quantity, merely a 
little very bad boiled rice and salted onion- 
tops. He speaks of the kindness of his fellow- 
prisoners (Chinese). One of them said, **Do 
you know who I am? Well, then, I am 
a highway robber, and man who kills 
others; if you should ever again have 
money, I hope to meet-with you on the 
road.” In the upper portion of the prison 


ceived from 


' were seven Mandarins who had been con- 
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demned for various crimes. His best friend 
was a young man, who had been already im- 
prisoned for two years for killing a rival in 
the affections of his mistress. Another 
prisoner told him he had been already incarce- 
rated for twenty-seven years, for having intro- 
duced lead into ingots of silver; this one 
tried to persuade the author that praying 
to Buddha occasionally would assist in his 
release, but as so long a period as twenty- 
seven years had passed, and Buddha had not 
listened to his supplications, M. D’Escayrac 
did not deem the process efficacious. Another 
had been in prison fifty years. At the age 
of five or six he had bitten his father’s finger 
when under his chastisement. His father 
had imprisoned him, and as the parent 
could not afford to pay certain prison charges, 
the culprit was kept in durance vile. 

There were several sorts of amusement in 
the prison, even to theatrical performances, 
generally of obscene character. The author 
after a time managed to impress upon his 
captors that he was a great Mandarin, and 
high in favour with the Emperor of the 
French. He was set at liberty about the 
same time Parkes and Loch were, and shortly 
afterwards was decorated as Commander of 
the Legion of Honour, distinction préciense 
qui me dédommagent amplement de quelques 
heures mal passes. 

The historical portion is ably examined 
and well digested—first, the formation of the 
Chinese into a nation ; secondly, its extending 
and mixing with neighbouring people ; thirdly, 
its occasional connexion with European na- 
tions, culminating in the unpalatable episode 
of the French and English taking Pekin, the 
capital of the Celestial Empire, which will, 
in all probability, lead to the political trans- 
ople, or their conquest by 
the white man. ferring to the question of 
species, races, and varieties of humanity, after 
some special pleading, in which may be dis- 
cerned something like polygenistic views, the 
author concludes thus: ‘‘Science in the 
United States became pol istic to justi 
slavery. Great Sande tiieee fares | 
occupied with this question. . . . Still 
I must be careful not to give an opinion in a 
matter in which faith has decided, and which 
scientific evidence will probably never clear 
up (/).” But even from a monogenistic poi 
of view, there is much interesting material in 
connexion with Chinese Anthropology. 

As to chronology, Confucius deserves 
the credit of having composed the most 
authentic records of early Chinese history in 
the fourth century B.c. ; though there areother 
writers who carry the history back to more 
than two millions of years. Pan-Ki is their 
Adam or first man—nothing is said of Eve ; 
then, that the world was governed by 
thirteen celestial kings during a period 
of 18,000 years; afterwards by eleven 
terrestial rulers for another similar period ; 
then by kings for 45,000 years; 
then follow another group of rulers, 
after which we hear of Fo-hi, who taught 
men to fish ; Ching-noung, to cultivate the 
land ; Xwanti, numbers and the division of 
time; then follows a terrible inundation 
laying the whole country under water. Rigid i 
despotism and the religious teaching 
people were entirely in the hands 
celestial rulers of China ; all had to 
their will. 
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The middle ages, or second period, appears 
to have commenced 250 years B.c. Japan 


* was now colonized,’ and the existence ‘of 


China became known to Europe. In this 
portion of the work M. D’Escayrac gives 
many chronological tables and maps of the 
country under the several dynasties. - ‘ 
The wonderful travels of the brothers Polo 
to China in the thirteenth century open the 
door of China to us. The great maritime 
discoveries of Columbus, Gama, Magellan, 
and others, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, bring China into full view ; then 
follow the Dutch, Portuguese, English, 
French, and Americans as commercial ex- 
lorers. We must not omit to mention the 
abours of the Jesuits in China and Japan ; 
they did their best to Christianize the Celes- 
tials ; they could not even humanize them. 
There are in all probability psychological 
zasons for their want ‘of success, and 
martyrdom was the lot of the followers of 
Loyola, whom the author calls ‘‘ ces rameurs 
par excellence de la barque de 8. Pierre.” 
The aboriginal Chinese were, doubtless, a 
peculiar race—maybe containing the re- 
mains of another species of humanity ; we 
have ‘still to learn what really was and is the 
anthropological position of the people of this 
region. « The conquest of the country by the 
Mongols, -Tartars, &c., brought other and 
more *generally intelligent blood into the 
land ;‘still*there was a dreary period of des- 
potism,” civil wars leading to a powerful or- 
ganization’ of land and sea pirates, exorbi- 
tant taxation, and forced imposts or squeez- 
ings. © The® Emperor . Kan-min, © on his 
accession in 1661, banished 40,000 eunuchs, 
and, to keep the nobles*tin order, called 


‘in the assistance ‘of *the Tartars; how- 


ever, he had to confess that he thad invited 
lions into his country to drive away-dogs. In 
1793, Lord Macartney and'his embassy was 
received in China; «but in «1816, Lord 
Amherst’s was unsuccessful, for he would not 
submit to the Chinese form of homage. In 
1840, England had its first war with the 
Empire, gave it a lesson, occupied Chusan, 
and a treaty of peace was concluded at 
Canton by Captain Elliot, which the Em- 
ror refused to ratify, and put a price on 
Eliot's head. War re-commenced, and 
Cahton had to purchase peace for a good 
round sum. Pottinger’s expedition cost 
China over four millions sterling, and several 
rts on the coast were opened by the 
nglish, Hong-Kong being regularly colo- 
nized in 1846. In 1850, in consequence of 
fresh difficulties with the Celestials, the 
English and French occupied Canton, and a 
treaty; was signed at Tien-tsin, which the 
Chinese Government refused to ratify, which 
led shortly to the taking of Pekin ; and, to 
revenge Chinese barbarities, the Emperor’s 
was burnt to the ground. The 
mperor. fled, and died beyond the north 
wall of. his kingdom. A child came to the 
throne, and» peace was established with 
foreign Powers; but the Taeping rebellion, 
having some Christian tendencies, which was 
supposed to have burnt out, has just 
appeared in another form under the Nienfei 
rebels,.and even Pekin is threatened. 

There is a chapter on ancient Chinese 
money, well illustrated, compiled from a 
native work in four volumes, by six learned 
Chinese numismatists. They had copper coin of 
various figures, including the Taou, or Knife- 
form, ‘paper and leather. At present the 
coin is a bronze and circular with a square 
hole in the centre; they have also silver 
ingots and small gold slabs. False coin is 
abundant. In 1862 the commercial move- 
ment of China was valued at sixty-one 
millions sterling. 

The Imperial and the Religion of Confucius 
a to be the fashionable forms, having 

ddhbism as a basis ; but religious confusion 
and general indifference are predominant. 
Their most ancient books inform us that the 
Chinese believed in one god, creator of the 


world, ing the good and ee 
the wicked. — are large wamabete 0 
priests and priestesses, who live in idleness. 

tion is severe upon the people, 








yielding a revenue of some twenty millions 
sterling, which does not meet the expenditure. 
There is much smuggling, the school for 
piracy and rebellion. China has very great 
and valuable resources. Some of the silver 
received from Europeand America particularly 
in exchange for silk is hoarded up, there being 
little commercial confidence among them- 
selves. Very influential masses of the people 
have more than once offered large sums to 
Europeans and their Governments, to be 
placed under the protection of the white man. 

According to Chinese Government ac- 
counts, their army amounts to nearly a 
million of men; and yet they allowed a 
handful of French and English to enter their 
capital, dictate terms to them, and occupy the 
coast of the country for trading and even 
colonizing purposes. 

At Pekin there are some fine shops; they 
are covered with writing indicating the 
character of the merchandize sold ; also inti- 
mations as ‘‘ The only honest house ; be on 
your guard as to the opposite shop.” At a 
chemist’s, ‘‘ Medicines from every province ; 
Medicines to prolong life ; Remedies against 
the bad effects of opium,” the consumption 
of which is increasing. In 1863 opium en- 
tered Shanghai to the value of three millions 
sterling. 

Scholastic studies are intense and laborious. 
M. Escayrac, on hearing a magistrate call a 
person a ‘‘ black nose,” asked for an explana- 
tion. He was informed, so absorbed was the 
student in his: literary pursuits, that even at 
meals the book. would be in one hand and 
a piece of bread in the other, and; it often 
happened that he would put ink into his mess 
of rice, or dip his bread into the inkstand, 
and then, eating it, black. his nose. Many 
are said to die under the severity of a course 
of studies, which is rather that of committing 
a large quantity of material to memory, than 
retaining the spirit and substance. 

Interest on money in China is from 8 to 
12 per cent. The system'of, pledging is 
curiously developed. ~The Chinese are of a 
commercial turn, and when they have no 
occasion to raise the wind in this manner for 
food or play, they pledge to have cash in 
hand, so as to buy and sell, generally gain- 
ing by the transaction. *Thus when cold 
weather has passed, the poor pawn their 
winter clothing, even many of the more 
wealthy pledge their furs until the following 
winter ; the farmer takes his implements to 
the pawnshop after using them, until the 
time comes round to need them again. 
Interest in these cases is from 12 to 30 per 
cent., and even more. The commerce of 
China in 1863, according to M. D’Escayrac, 
amounted to two milliards of francs—forty 
millions sterling—half of which was due to 
Shanghai, which place, independent of other 
valuable exports, sent to Europe cotton 
valued at more than four millions sterling. 
Shanghai has at present eight English banks, 
with a capital of six millions sterling. 

M. D’Escayrac thus concludes a work full 
of the most varied information in connexion 
with the Celestial Empire: ‘‘ France has 
assisted in opening the commerce of China ; 
it cost her 15,000 men killed in the field or 
who died in hospital, and more than four 
millions sterling; she reaps little or no 
benefit in its commerce, whilst England in 
particular gets nearly all the tea, silk, and 
cotton.” 








NEW NOVELS. 


Cerise: a Tale of the Last Century. By G. J. 
Whyte Melville, Author of ‘‘The Gladiators,” 
*‘Digby Grand,” ‘‘The Brookes of Bridle- 
mere,” &. 3 Vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 


AJOR WHYTE MELVILLE does not 
write a novel according to the rules of 
art. His story is somewhat like the gigantic 
structures which have been raised at Charin 
Cross and elsewhere under the Limi 
Liability Act ; the architect can go on adding 
and adding, and every time you fancy you 
see the end in view, up rises another and 
another set of chambers, till lost in wonder 
you begin to doubt whether there is to be an 
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end ,or.not. In the good old times, love, 
courtship, and matrimony were quite enough 
to fill the three conventional volumes of a 
novel. Now-a-days, according to Major 
Melville, love is a covert and secret passion, 
only to blaze forth suddenly on occasion ; 
marriage a thing to be got through in hot 
haste; and the proverbial repentance at 
leisure, or, more properly, doubt and jealousy, 
to form the matter of a third volume. 

Out of commonplace materials in the 
history of France, England, and the West 
Indian Islands, a solid foundation is laid for 
an elegant superstructure, and the first 
volume is full of promise, bustling with life 
and brilliant with incident. The time chosen 
is the close of the life of Louis the Fourteenth, 
when the Regent and Mr. Law ruled Paris 
with despotic sway; when England was 
casting off the dynasty of the Stuarts, and the 
privateers that roamed the ocean, and traded 
or plundered, as the case might be, stiil 
feared the Spanish man-of-war in the offing 
of the Caribbean Seas; objecting to inspection 
of ships’ papers, and all such overhauling as 
offends a_ British sailor’s. views of liberty. 
But the courtly scenes of Paris, the artificial 
life, so delicately described with its etiquette 
and order ‘‘ that nature herself seemed to 
accept the situation,” the subtle policy of the 
priests, and deep scheming of ‘the ruling 
powers, the crash of interests and dangerous 
morass that underlay the surface of society, 
are all worked into the comparatively small 
space of the first volume, and but ill prepare 
an excited mind for the rough exterior and 
badly-constructed edifice that remains to be 
explored. A little extension of the ‘‘ con- 
tents of Vol. I.,” and Major Melville would 
have achieved a great success. His Captain 
George Hamilton, of the fastidious and most 
redoubtable Grey Musketeers, is a bold and 
clever drawing of a good soldier and noble 
gentleman. The contrast of his stalwart 
strength and bearing with the refined beauty, 
slight form, but matchless skill of the melan- 
choly Jesuit, Florian de St. Croix, as dis- 
played in the fencing match which makes 
them friends for life, we unwillingly exchange 
for the skipper of the Bashful Maid, and 
nautical “lingo” of Slap-Jack, Bottle-Jack, 
and Smoke-Jack—three pressed men, who play 
no inconsiderable part in the remainder of 
the story as good men and true. 

Compelled to escape from the vengeance of 
the Regent, Philip the Debonnaire, George 
Hamilton becomes a kind of buccaneer. 
Under the roof of the ‘‘Fox and Fiddle”—a 
sign for which the author cannot account as 
appertaining to seafaring houses—Captain 
George and the Jesuit meet again; and the 
latter, under the name Eugene Beaudésir, 
again enrols himself under the command of 
his friend. Both love the same girl, Cerise, 
the daughter of the beautiful West Indian 
Marquise de Montmerail, whose return to 
Port, Welcome is occasioned by the same 
incident which obliges the musketeer to 
escape from France. An insurrection and 
murderous attack upon the marquise by the 
slaves on her estates take place just as the 
Bashful Maid has dropped anchor in the 
harbour, and the volume closes with the 
hurried marriage of George and Cerise, by 
Florian, who resigns himself to his Order, 
that the sacrifice to his friend may be com- 
plete. 

This, though a laboured termination, 
should have been the end of the book ; but 
the three meet again at Hamilton Hill—the 
English home of the Grey Musketeer—now, 
by the death of a cousin, Sir, George Hamil- 
ton, with position, property, tenants, and 
influence. Humdrums are grievous inflic- 
tions, a jealous humdrum worse than all ; 
and such Sir George becomes, unmindful of 
his own shortcomings, yet murderously 
inclined towards Florian St. Croix, the 
renegade priest, once more returned to the 
lowest grade as a novice, to propitiate the 
Order. His duty is to win over Sir George to 
join the ranks of the Pretender by fair means 
or foul, and failing that, to encompass his 
death, to the widow, and bring her 
wealth into the Order. The conspiracy falls 
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to the ground ; Sir George is staunch ; Florian 
is killed, and saves his friend ; and Cerise, 
relieved from the nightmare of an unjust 
frown, flatters her Grey Musketeer into perfect 
good humour, and both forget the insuffer- 
able anguish of their mutual ill tempers, and 
happiness assumes the ascendant. 


Major Melville’s style is bright and spark- 
ling, with a dash of epigram about it, and 
the first and second volumes of ‘‘ Cerise ” are 
pleasant reading enough, full of bustle and 
incident. The third volume has apres: | 
been added for the sake of issuing the boo 
as a three-volume novel, as without it the 
author has told all that the reader cares to 
know. Indeed, the story of the life at 
Hamilton Hill, which forms the contents of 
the third volume, is dull and wearisome, and 
will probably be left unread and uncared for. 





The White Favour: A Novel in Three Volumes. 
By Henry Holl, Author of ‘‘The King’s 
Mail,” &c. (S. Low, Son, & Marston). 


T is somewhat dangerous ground for a 
| ’prentice to work upon where the soil has 
been well and carefully tilled to the point of 
almost exhaustion by the master’s hand— 
where, in fact, toil and toil as he will, the 
former can only, at best, turn up a few 
wretched weeds, which the latter had ex- 
amined and then buried, in order that, 
shut out from light, they might rot out and 
die away. As far as the historical novel 
may lay claim to be compared to handicraft, 
such a ’prentice as the author of ‘“‘ The Old 
House in Crosby Square ” should have had 
discretion enough to produce only such speci- 
mens of his skill as will not obviously raise a 
comparison in the reader’s mind with the 
masterpieces bequeathed to posterity by the 
author of ‘‘ Waverley,” in which the Scottish 
rebellion of 1745 is for ever embalmed. 

Historical names are common property ; 
but common sense and common honesty are 
the first qualities a writer of the historical 
novel should recognize as indispensable to 
his calling. Without these, no man has a 
right to drag forth from the tomb of the past 
names connected with historical associations, 
and to represent the owners in a masquerade, 
abhorrent alike to good taste and to truth. 
It is no excuse to tell us that the writer 
makes ‘‘no pretension to historical accuracy; 
neither, in endeavouring tosurround the story 
by anatmosphere of the period, does the author 
atfect too great an adherence to detail,” as 
Mr. Holl does in **The White Favour.” 
This is ignoring the only elements which 
can make the historical novel superior to the 
productions of the Minerva Press. It is now 
many years ago, when a lad home for the 
holidays, that the reviewer first saw the great 
Magician in his study. In a little back street, 
running from an angle in Cockspur Street 
to what at that time formed the mews and 
stables to Carlton Palace, was the London 
dwelling of the ‘‘Great Unknown.” Its 
quiet was the charm. Sir Walter was then 
contemplating ‘‘ Ivanhoe.” Relics of the 
Crusades were scattered on all sides. A 
huge volume, the *‘ Gesta Dei per Francos ” 
—the Devil’s deeds, as Gibbon calls them— 
was lying on the ground at his feet, and 
open before him was Bohadinus’s life of the 
great Saladin. He presumed nothing but 
what the spirit of the time in which the 
scene was placed warranted. Study and 
careful research were ungrudgingly bestowed 
upon the work ere a single line was written. 
He would never have excused even allowable 


anachronisms by telling us that ‘‘ the pre- | 


sumed separation of Ratcliffe from his wife, 
and his supposed residence in England, are, 
of course, at variance with acknowledged 
facts,” as the author of ‘‘The White 
Favour” does, in a preface of some ten lines. 
Needlessly to pervert historical facts in 
works of fiction, in this novel-reading age, 
is, to say the least, a grave and serious error. 








} 
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With this prefatory remark, we proceed to 
ive a slight sketch of what ‘‘The White 

avour” presents to the reader as the ad- 
ventures of one of the most finished gentle- 
men of the time, whose long residence in 
France, after his escape in 1715, makes it 
utterly impossible to rag the Charles 
Ratcliffe of the tale with the Charles, ‘‘ Earl 
of Derwentwater,” taken on board a French 
ship-of-war, laden with warlike stores for 
the use of the insurgents, as it neared the 
coast of Scotland, towards the close of the 
year 1745, but for which treason it was not 
requisite to try him, as he was already under 
sentence of death for the share he had taken 
in the rebellion of 1715. 

It is the year 1745. Luke Bassett and 
Anne, his wife, occupy a house in James 
Street, Covent Garden, and having a “‘ hand- 
some lodging,” let the rooms to a sick lady, 
who is left alone te their tender mercies, in 
consequence of her maid, Annette, being de- 
spatched to France to fetch the young 
daughter of the invalid from the convent 
where she is being educated. The dyin 
lady is the Baroness Levingstone an 
Countess Newburgh, the wife of the proscribed 
Charles Ratcliffe, who, from disappointed am- 
bition, separated herself from her husband in 
his exile, and returned to the English Court. 
Her name becoming a Court scandal, inas- 
much as that she was the mistress of Sir 
Christopher Laverack, one who ‘‘ ferrets out 
plots to please his Royal master.” Ratcliffe, 
‘maddened by the report, crossed in a fish- 
ing-boat to the Sussex coast,” and concealed 
himself in London until such time as he could 
challenge the seducer. Betrayed by Lave- 
rack to the King, he only made his escape by 
the active services of his friend, Mr. Richard 
Horton, who visits the dying Countess, tell- 
ing her that ‘‘ her injured husband has again 
returned from France five years ago, aud is 
still in danger should he be scented to his 
hiding-place.” This all-revealing conference 
is overheard by Mrs. Bassett, whose cupidity 
has been excited by the valuable ‘‘ laces and 
satins ” which crowd the lady’s boxes. Luke 
Bassett is a spy in the pay of Sir Christopher, 
and when Mr. Horton leaves James Street, 
he is followed on his way by Luke, past 
the borders of the Green Park, through 
Piccadilly, ‘‘ into the line of the New Oxford 
Road ;” the village of Paddington and Mary- 
lebone Fields, through Crickle Wood to 
Edgeware, and on in the direction of 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, till he arrives at a 
gloomy brick house, ‘standing some distance 
from the road.” During Luke’s absence, the 
Countess Newburgh dies, and Mrs. Bassett 
purloins a valuable diamond ring from the 
finger of the lady, the theft being witnessed 
by a pay iendless girl, who has engaged 
herself to Mrs. Bassett as a sewing mistress. 

This ‘‘ girl,” who is nameless until theseven- 
teenth chapter of the third volume, proves 
to be the missing Charlotte Maria, Ratcliffe’s 
daughter, as the reader has all along surmised, 
but who, having been abducted from the 
service of Lady Sommerhayes by Laverack, 
makes her escape from him and his villainous 
servant Roby, and falls into the hands of 
Ratcliffe. Asa stranger and in need, she is 
concealed in the secret chambers of the road- 
side house where the exile is hidden, until 
Luke and Roby track them out. Ratcliffe 
discovers that ‘‘ the girl” is his child at the 
moment when he is struck down, and his 
daughter is torn from him, and both are 
rescued by the timely arrival of Mr. Horton 
and a friend, Lewis Vaughan, a well-to-do 
young farmer in the neighbourhood, who 
provides the party with horses and means to 
escape to Lewes and hopefully to France. But 
on the way, Laverack, hurrying to escape 
arrest, is met and challenged by Ratcliffe toa 
mortal combat, in which the Court spy is 
killed. ‘The Gentleman’s Magazine had 


an entire half-column devoted to how Sir 


Christopher Laverack had been found in a 


Se non é vero é ben trovato expresses exactly | field in Sussex, stabbed through the neck, 


what the historical novel should be. The 
genius loci of the scene, and the spirit of the 
times in which the scene is laid, should be 
conciliated and not outraged. 





and dead,” and Luke, reading it in the 
** daily prints,” tracks Ratcliffe to Lewes, and 
obtains ‘‘the Minister's warrant” for 


the apprehension of Charles Ratcliffe, who, 
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with his friend and daughter, were just on 
board a lugger at Newhaven. The — 
ship intercepts their progress, and Ratcliffe 
to prevent bloodshed surrenders, while Luke 
in his eagerness to be the first to slap him on 
the shoulder, “slipped and fell; then 
tumbling from the gunwale into the water, 
dropped like a bucket in a well,” and was 
drowned. The closing re tell of Rat- 
cliffe’s execution, and of his daughter’s return 
to France with Mr. Horton, her high birth 
precluding Lewis Vaughan from obtaining 
her as his wife ; and the other characters the 
reader will probably dismiss as summarily as 
the author does, without caring to know 
what becomes of them. 

‘““The King’s Mail ” gave promise of better 
things than Mr. Holl has since produced. 
In “The Old House in Crosby Square,” 
though every way inferior to its predecessor, 
there was still promise, and in ‘‘ More Secrets. 
than One,” the author rather excelled in the 
description of home scenery ; but in this 
tale of ‘‘The White Favour,” mar Beng has 

iven us simply a very common story,. 
S which he dhasiets an utter aunaned of 
the traditions of history and of the manners. 
and customs and habits of thought of the 
period in which he places its action. There is. 
a certain blank-verse metre in the style which 
makes the book very unreadable, and, with 
it, such an utter disregard of poor Priscian’s 
ears, that we only hope the author of “ The 
White Favour” may never come within arm’s 
length of the author of the treatise, ‘‘ De Octo 
Partibus Orationis” in the shades below, 
unless Lucian is present to describe the scene. 








THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


THE Quarterly gives evidence of the extra- 
ordinary scarcity of new books this year. The 
materials for its essays are almost entirely 
drawn from comparatively familiar publications. 
It would be unjust under these circumstances to 
expect anything very brilliant. The gloss of 
novelty is almost necessary for periodicals ; save 
when some brilliant feat of scholarship enables a 
veteran to show that bis ancient armour is still 
sharp and undimned. But there is one article 
which will enhance the character of the Quar- 
terly for honesty and discrimination for years to- 
come. ‘‘ Ecce Homo” has at last met with its 
deserts. Its shrift is short and decisive. We 
stood alone amongst our contemporaries in the 
view we took; and it is with feelings of no 
common satisfaction that we find our verdict en- 
dorsed here in every sense. The same 
are selected for special reprobation, and, tho 
of course at greater length, and in a more - 
ing manner, it is shown here also that the 
anonymous author is unworthy of the title either 
of a scholar or a theologian. ‘* He writes with an 
affectation of philosophical depth, and numerous 
passages in his treatise exhibit either ignorance 
or detiance of the elementary principles which 
are familiar to children and peasants. . . . His 
performance is just the reverse of its pretensions, 
and is inaccurate, superficial, and unsound. . . . 
That his book should have obtained the 
of any members of the Church of England is 
melancholy evidence of their slight acquaintance 
with their faith and their Bibles.” After this 
crushing exposure, the author will, no doubt, 
preserve his incognito, and we trust the critics 
of our religious contemporaries will be a little 
more careful about praising books which they 
rightly say are ‘‘ dangerous to review.” 


Postage Stamp Forgeries ; or, The Collector's 
Vade Mecum. By J. M. Stourton. (Triibner 
& Co.)—How many of our readers are acquainted 
with the word Philotelist? For ourselves, we 
must confess to our shame that until we took up 
this little book we never met with it before. 
It is ‘‘ the last new cognomen for those en 
in the interesting study of stamp-collecting.” 
We hope this may catch the eye of Dr. Latham; 
and that he will give the word in question a 

lace in his edition of ‘‘ Johnson.” The book 
itself, or pamphlet, has been, we are informed, 
‘‘anxiously looked for during the last three or 
four months ;’ and well it may, if. it be also 
vrue, that during the same time ‘‘ the stamp 
market has been literally flooded with forgeries, 
which are now designated by their vendors by 
the more euphonious term, fac-similes.” We re- 
collect the , rao when the penny was 
first introduced, and large collections of used 
































. indeed rather more so, 
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and defaced stamps, perhaps the material 


possible, were made b, every sort of person, 
cae midh to. paper boudoira and. studies. This 


mania has e out, nor does it seem to 
have a om. with that of the real 
r, the learned Philotelist. He 
resembles the numismatist, and his labours may 
hereafter be properly used, as supplementary to 
those of the historian or biographer. Mr. Stour- 
ton acts the humble part of detective. His 
business is to point out forgeries. The minute 
investigation necessary has n most painfully 
performed. The unfortunate Confederate States 
r to have suffered more from this mode of 
ro than any other Government, with the 
single exception perhaps of Spain. Judging from 
the description, we incline to the opinion that 
one of these attempts at least must have been 
made by some Yankee, more in satire than out 
of actual dishonesty. We subjoin the comparison 
between the false and true head of Jefferson 
Davis, as at once amusing in itself, and an 
example of Mr. Stourton’s manual :— 


GENUINE. ForGeED. 


Davis has a short beard, 
which is seen very clearly. 
Top of the coat is of much Top of the coat contrasts 
the ee colour as the back- strongly with the background. 
round. 

Very little of the front of 
the shirt is shown. the shirt is shown: 

In the inscription the “C” The “C” of ‘“ Confede- 
of ‘‘Confederate,” and the rete” and the last ‘‘A” of 
last “‘A” of “America” are ‘‘ America” are on a line 
on a line with the mouth. with the nose. 

The portrait of Davis is The face is not at all like 
like, and has a fixed and Davis, and has a very stupid 
stern expression about it. expression about it. 


Beard scarcely visible. 


A great deal of the front of 





The Philosophy of the Unconditioned. By Alex. 
Robertson. Tonamnate, )— Tate is one of those 
numerous small and great —in this instance, 
small— books, which Mill's book on Hamilton will 
continue to produce for many years to come. 
The author defines what he means by the title 
of his essay as a ‘‘ Discourse Concerning the 
Existence of God.” It is his opinion that 
atheism, in its real sense, is far more common 
than is generally supposed ; at all events, so far 
as atheism may be predicated of a mind which 
is still in doubt as to whether there is really only 
one Great First Cause or not. And he thinks, 
moreover, that ‘if sufficient attention were 
directed to the Atheistic controversy, a few 
ears might bring it to a final determination.” 
his is a very sangine expectation, especially if, 
as we gather from other expressions, Mr. Robert- 
son believes that the basis of Mill’s philosophy 
is in fact atheistic. Not that he is ee severe, 
- ey gr This 
passage will surprise most ers: ‘‘In con- 
jjuding these notices of the Philosophy taught 
by Hamilton and Mansel, I submit that their 
doctrine abnegates the fundamental premise 
of Pure Reason—viz., that there is a Great First 
Cause ; and it must therefore be, from its very 
nature, Atheistic. Further, this Mysticism, if 
ted, would, in the end, overturn the great 
tions of Morality and Religion.” Now letus 
see what is said of Mill. ** Perhaps the most pre- 
valent typeof Philosophy, based upon the abnega- 
tion of a Great First Cause, is that of utility. 
Archdeacon Paley brought it out in a new dress 
towards the end of last century ; and it has re- 
tained in its defence in our time the powerful 
advocacy of Mr. J. 8. Mill.” One philosophy 
destroys the other. ‘‘The southern Ulysses 
ight have entered the cave of the Cyclops 
(Hi ilton] and wounded him in his stronghold ; 
+ assuredly he would not have escaped to tell 
oftheexploit. Oncearoused, the Polypheme would 
have dashed to a hundred pieces all the ‘ Dirt 
Philosophy ’ of Utility, the miserable Sensation- 
alism, and shilly-shally Fatalism of Ulysses and 
his crew.” Never, in fact, was there a more 
ect illustration of the old story of the Kil- 
enny cats than this famous controversy. The 
" egrer has been cleared, and he who can prove 
e existence of God will inherit it. Whether 
Mr. Robertson has done so or not, a few years, 
even in his‘own opinion, will decide. 





A Handbook for Readers at the British 
Museum, by Thomas Nichols, assistant in the 
itish Museum. (Longmans).—We recommend 
every one who holds a ticket of admission to the 
library of the British Museum to buy this book. 
It contains exactly that kind of information 
which every body is supposed to be able to find 
out for himself, and yet which is always so 
difficult to obtain. The name and position of 
the author is sufficient tee for its correct- 
. cakwene it is indispensable 





PAMPHLETS. 

We have received the following phlets : 
University Education in Ireland and * Ultra- 
montanism,” by J. Mac Devitt, D.D. (Dublin : 
Kelly ; London : Simpkin and Marshall) ; ‘‘ Zece 
Homo,” a Critique, by Presbyter Anglicanus 
(Ramsgate: Scott) ; t about the Prayer- 
Book? by the Rev, J. D. Massingham (Mac- 
intosh) ; Are These Things True ? by the Same. 
Prayer and the Cattle Plague: Two Sermons, 
Oct. 8, 1865, and March 7, 1866, by the Rev. 
B. F. Smith (London : Macmillans ; Tunbridge 
Wells: Pelton) ; Promotion by Merit Essential to 
the Progress of the Church: a Letter to H. 
Chester, Esq., from the Rev. E. Bartrum, M.A., 
Head Master of King Edward VI.’s School, 


‘Berkhampstead (Longmans) ; Proceedings of the 


Essex Institute, for July, August, Sept., 1865 
(Salem) ; The American Mission in the Sandwich 
Islands, by Rev. W. Ellis (Jackson, Walford, 
and Hodder) ; Lord Lyndhurst: In Memoriam, 
by W. Sidney Gibson, M.A. (Butterworths) ; 
On the Relations between Masters and Men, by 
Incognito (Effingham Wilson); Sreedom of 
Education ; What it Means, by J. Lowry Whittle, 
A.B. Second Edition. (Dublin : Hodges, Smith, 
and Co. ; London: Rivingtons) ; inderpest ; 
or, the Treatment of Cattle, by Lord Kinnaird 
(Ridgway) ; On the Management of Farm Stock 
in Health and Disease, &c., by a Scottish Tenant 
Farmer. Third Edition. (Blackwood); The 
United Kingdom really United: How to Obtain 
Good and Cheap Beef, &c., by Captain W. 
Macbay (Stanford) ; An Inquiry into the Causes 
of the Poverty and Discontent in Ireland, with 
Suggestions for their Removal, by F. M. Jennings 
(Dublin: Hodges, Smith, & Co.; London: 
Simpkin and Marshall) ; Js the Cattle Plague of 
God? A Sermon, &e., by F. Pigou, M.A. 
(Rivingtons). 





— 


MISCELLANEA. 








At Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge’s 
sale, to-day, is a copy of John Perry's very rare 
** State of the Church of Englande, laide open 
in a Conference between Diotrephes, a Bishop, 
Tertullus, a “Papist, Demetrius, an Usurer, 
Pandocheus, an Inn-keeper, and Paule, a 
Preacher of the Rhe,” published about the year 
1588, which is quite complete, and corrects the 
collation given of it in Bohn’s edition of 
Lowndes’s Manual, where signatures D, £, F, 
and m are said to be omitted. This copy 
contains signatures “A to I 2 in fours, and none 
are deficient. There are in the same sale 
several illuminated manuscripts on vellum, 
chiefly service books of the Church of Rome, 
and Hours of the Virgin. Lot 530 is described 
as ‘‘ Evangelistarium MS. in vellum.” It is re- 
presented as having twenty-four illuminations in 
the Byzantine style, and to have an autograph 
inscription of Rupert, Abbot of Prumen, near 
Triers, from 1026 to 1068. On Monday, the 
same auctioneers will sell a portion of the library 
of the late Lord Clare, who, when Colonel 
Fitzgibbon, was well-known as a book-collector 
and constant frequenterof Evans’sauction-rooms. 


Ir is not generally known that Mr. Bentley, 
of New Burlington Street, is in no way con- 
nected with the periodical called Bentley's 
Miscellany. 


Mr. Darwin is preparing ‘‘ Domesticated 
Animals and Cultivated Plants; on the Prin- 
ciples of Variation, Inheritance, Re-version, 
Crossing, Interbreeding, and Selection under 
Domestication,” a valuable contribution to 
science. The work will be published by Mr. 
Murray. 


Tue Bishop of London has conferred the in- 
cumbency of the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Paddington, vacant by the death of the Rev. J. 
Miles, on the Rev. Daniel Moore, M.A., of St. 
Catherine’s College, Cambridge, Honorary Chap- 
lain in ordinary to Her Majesty. Mr. Moore is 
incumbent of Camden Church, Camberwell, and 
Golden Lecturer at St. Margaret's, Lothbury, in 
both of which he Spaesaian tie Canon Melville, 
the present rector of Barnes, the former in 1844, 
and the latter in 1856. For upwards of twenty 
years, Mr. Moore has thus occupied an im- 
portant toral office in one of the largest 
metropolitan parishes, during the greater part of 
which the parent church of St. Giles’s, Camber- 
well, has been left to the charge of curates, 
the living being under sequestration for the debts 
of the non-resident vicar, the Rev. James 
Williams. As lasting monuments of Mr. Moore's 


zeal in behalf of the poor of the district over 
which he has presided, there are the schools in 
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Sumner Street, erected in 1847, in the large 
school hall of which Divine service was performed 
on Sundays prior to the erection of St. Andrew’s 
Church, consecrated last October, the cost of 
which was raised by subscription, through his 
endeavours, from the congregation of Camden 
Church, the ter portion of whom do not 
belong to the district. During Mr. Moore’s 
incumbency it became necessary to enlarge 
Camden Church, the roof of which was raised, and 
an elegant chancel, with Byzantine apse, added 
from the designs of Mr. Gilbert Scott, the 
architect of the parent church of St. Giles’s. 
Mr. Moore was University Preacher at Cam- 
bridge, and Hulsean Lecturer in 1844. 


In a sale of books at Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson, and Hodge’s room, yesterday, were 
some few unpublished autograph letters of Lord 
Byron, which possessed more than usual interest, 
They were all addressed to his friend Hodgson, 
the translator of Juvenal. By way of Byroniana 
we quote the following: Writing from Falmouth, 
25th June, 1809, he says: ‘* The town contains 
many Quakers and salt fish—the women 
(blessed be the Corporation therefore!) are 
flogged at the cart’s-tail when they pick and 
steal.” The letter closes with the passage : ‘1 
leave England without regret ; I shall return to 
it without pleasure. I am like Adam, the 
first convict sentenced to transportation ; but 
IT have no Eve, and have eaten no apple 
but what was sour as a crab.” Writing 
from Newstead Abbey, 9th September, 1811, 
he says: “I have been a good deal in 
your company lately, for I have been reading 
Juvenal. The 10th Sat. has always been 
my favourite ; it is the finest recipe for making 
one miserable with this life, and content to 
walk out of it, in any language.” October 11th 
of that year he writes: ‘‘1 am like the Evan- 
gelical definition of the wind, which goeth where 
it listeth, but no man knows whence it cometh or 
when it returneth.” On the 14th Dec., 1814, he 
says: ‘* Will you tell Drury I have a treasure 
for him, a whole set of original Burns’s letters, 
never published or to be published, for they are 
full of oaths and most nauseous songs, all 
humorous but coarse and indelicate ? However 
they are curiosities, and show him quite in a new 
point of view. The mixture, or rather contrast, 
of tenderness, delicacy, obscenity, and coarseness 
in the same mind is wonderful.” Anticipating 
a sojourn at Hastings in 1814, when it was stil 
the small decayed Cinque Port instead of the 
chief rival of Brighton, he says: ‘‘I am so glad 
to hear of quiet, for I would not be at a regular 
fash—ash—ashionable watering-place for all 
the gems of ocean, and its codfisheries into 
the bargain.” In a letter dated 8th July of 
the same year, he adds: ‘‘ Will you take a house 
for me at Hastings? I shall also want a house- 
maid, and extempore pro tempore cook of the 
place. Let my bedroom be some way from the 
nursery or children’s apartment, and let the 
women be near together and as far from me as 
possible.” Speaking of his approaching marriage, 
Oct. 19, 1814, he writes, ‘‘She is to be Lady B. 
the moment the lawyers and settlers will let us. 
. . . [tis a long story, and I must defer it—but 
[ have misunderstood her —she has been attached 
to me for a considerable time, and the ‘ previous 
attachment’ turns out to have had no existence. 
In the belief that I should never renew, she tried 
to make herself partial to another (this is her 
own account), but the delusion vanished on 
their meeting.” 





A QUARTO — of six-and-thirty pages 
has been issued by the Imperial Public Library of 
St. Petersburg, underthe title of ‘‘ Desiderata der 
Kaiserlichen Ocffentlichen Bibliothek zu St. 
Petersburg,” directing attention to the wants of 
that institution. This list of ‘‘ books wanted to 
purchase ” is a curious one. The greater number 
of them naturally have reference, in some way 
or other, to the Russian empire, its depen- 
dencies, or the lives of its illustrious children. 
Many of the entries relate to those waifs and 
strays of literature in which the great public 
libraries of the world are usually very deficient. 
Some of them have a character which shows 
that the readers for whom they are required are 
anxious to see all sides of a question. The 
Russian Government must be liberal as well as 
paternal, while it not only permits but encour- 
ages its citizens to read ‘‘The Address of 
the Men of Birmingham. . . respecting the 
Present Condition of Poland, 1832.” ‘* Au- 
thentic Memoirs of the Life and Reign of 
ao Il.; London, 1797.” ~ worse 
sti e inflammatory harangues and piteous 
wailing that issue from the Polish 

of Paris and the United States. The Russian 
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Empire has been for the most part a silent one. 
Those, however, who know the best, assare us 
that the great libraries of that country are fast 

ing a vastness and completeness of organ- 
ization which will in a very few years put them 
on an equality—as far as printed books are con- 
eerned—with any in Western Europe. If our 
own libraries were to issue simular lists of 
libri desiderati, many of these wants would pro- 
bably be supplied, for very many of these desi- 
derata are not expensive volumes, but tracts, 
pamphlets, sermons, single sheets, and other 
such small matters that would be at once pre- 
sented, if the want were made known. 

‘“‘Le Canard International, revue-cancan des 

Deux Mondes,” is the title of a new rival to the 
Paris Charivari, the first number of which will 
appear on Wednesday, and be illustrated with 
cuts. In it will be commenced ‘‘ Les Travailleurs 
de la Mare, fantasie aquatique imitée de Victor 
Hugo.” 
- M. Dumont’s list contains the new volume of 
Bouquet, Clement, and Brial’s ‘‘ Recueil des 
Historiens des Gaules et de la France,” being the 
22nd ; and also the new volumes of the ‘‘ Me- 
moires de |’ Institut, Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles Lettres” (xxv. 2.); ‘‘Mémoires pré- 
sentés a l’Académie,—Sujets divers d’érudition 
(VI. 1 et 2)—Antiquités de la France” (V. 1 
et 2); and the second part of Vol. XVIII. of 
“* Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits.” 

A POPULAR collection of the lives of the saints 
has been begun in Paris by the publication of 
the first volume of ‘‘ Les Petits Bollandistes, 
Vies des Saints d’aprés les Bollandistes et le P. 
Giry.” It will form fifteen volumes octavo. 

THE fourth volume of D’ Aubigné’s ‘‘ Histoire 
dela Réformation en Europe au Temps de Calvin” 
‘has just appeared. 

SEvera of the members of the ‘‘ Société des 
Gens de Lettres,” including M. Alfred Assolant, 
editor of the Courrier du Dimanche, have resigned 
in consequence of the late dispute, and it is 
believed they will form a new society of their 
Own. 

Tue Raphanus caudatus, the giant radish of 
Java, where it is known as Mougri, has _ been 
recently introduced into England, and is found 
to thrive extremely well in common gardens, the 
seeds germinating easily, and the plants produc- 
ing a profusion of blossom in about eight weeks, 
the plant often making a growth of five or six 
inches in twenty-four hours. The root is not 
eaten, only the pods, which often attain a length 
of three feet. The plants should be tied upright, 
as they produce from fifteen to twenty pods 
each, growing in fantastic and irregular shapes. 
Eaten raw the Raphanus has hoe the flavour 
ef the most delicateradish, and isa great addition 
toasalad. When boiled it should be served up 
on a toast like asparagus, which it resembles in 
flavour, but with a dash of the taste of early 
green peas added. The pods also make a good 
me The seeds are sold at the rate of three 
or half-a-guinea, and seven for a guinea, at Bull’s 
in the King’s Road. 

THERE is every prospect of a law of inter- 
national copyright between Great Britain and 
the United States being approved of by Congress. 

Mr. PrerrE [RVING will publishin two volumes 
the hitherto uncollected ‘‘Spanish Papers” of 
Washington Irving, under this title. 

In his speech, in returning thanks for ‘the 
Church” at the Liverpool Gladstone banquet, 
the Rev. Dr. Temple, the head master of Rugby, 
said that he could not but look upon this toast 
as a recognition of that which he held to be one 
of the greatest blessings of this country, that 
religion and politics are never altogether divorced 
here in England, but that every clergyman may 
well be supposed to have the deepest interest in 
everything that affected his country, and the 
great leaders of political parties never for one 
moment dreamt of forgetting their religious 
duties. Never in this country had there Teae 
any struggle for political liberty which had not 
been a struggle for religious liberty also. Never 
in this country had political liberty ever gained 
a step when religious liberty had not gained 
another. 

Two two-shilling volumes of novels for rail- 
pry Avge. published this week, are reprints 
of Miss Drury’s ‘‘ Misrepresentation,” in Chap- 
man and Hall’s ‘‘Select Library,” and ‘‘ The 
Denounced, or the Last Baron of Crana,’’ by the 
O'Hara Family, with notes and introduction by 
Michael Banim, the last survivor of that family. 

Amonest the few contemporary references to 
Shak ‘s “Venus and Adonis,” we are 
reminded of one by Mr. Lilly, in his recent 
catalogue, to be found in Thomas Robinson’s 
* Anatomie of the ish Nunnery at Lisbon,” 
published in 1630. book is there placed 








very much upon a level with two coarse books, 


Peele’s Jests, with which Peele had nothing to do, 
and Scogin’s Jests, both recently reprinted in Mr. 
Hazlitt’s ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Jest s.” Speaking 
of the confessor of the nuns, Robinson says: 
‘‘ And when he is merrily disposed (as that is 
not seldom) then must his vere, borer Knightley 
play him a merry fit, and sister Mary Brooke, or 
some other of his late-comewags, must sing him 
one baudy song or other to digest his meal. Then 
after supper it is usual for him to reade a little 
of Venus and Adonis, the jests of George Peele, 
or some such scurrilous booke ; for there are few 
idle pamphlets printed in England which he hath 
not in the house.” 

Mr. Berseav has recently reprinted one of the 


| most curious books of London topography : ‘* A 
| Vade Mecum for Malt-worms; or, a Guide to 


Good Fellows, being a Description of the 
Manners and Customs of the Most Eminent 
Publick Houses, in and about the Cities of Lon- 


| don and Westminster, with a Hint on the Props 


(or Principal Customers) of each House. In a 
Method so plain that any thirsty Person (of the 
meanest capacity) may easily find the nearest 
Way from one House to another. Illustrated 
with proper cuts. Dedicated to the Brewers. 
London : Printed and sold by T. Bickerton, at 
the Crown, in Paternoster Row.” The book 
consists of two parts, pp. i.—56, and pp. i.—48, 
and the title of the second part adds : ‘* Done by 
several Hands.” Facsimiles are given of 102 of 
the tavern signs of the beginning of the last 
century, and mention is made altogether of 
nearly 800. The text, in coarse doggerel verse, 
is attributed to Ned Ward, Wycherley, and 
D'Urfey. Only one perfect copy of the original 
edition is known to exist, and that produced 42/. 
at the sale of the late Mr. Tyrrell’s library. The 
book is described by Mr. Berjeau in the first 
number of the Bookworm, and the second part 
by Mr. Collier in his recent Bibliographical 
Catalogue. 

WE extract the followittg items of American 
literary news from the current number of 7'riibner'’s 
American and Oriental Literary Record : Professor 
Corson’s Verbal and Glossarial Index to Chaucer 
and other early English writers is progressing 
rapidly, and promises to be a useful and valuable 
addition to our books of reference. —In New York 
three years ago, an American Philological Society 
was established, having for its objects ‘‘ to culti- 
vate the science of language ; to establish, per- 
fect, and propagate an orthographic Kosmoglet ; 
to trace the origin, growth, and relationship of 
languages ; to collect grammars, vocabularies, and 
specimens of ancient and modern tongues ; to en- 
courage the study of hieroglyphics, mythological 
emblems, temples, images, old inscriptions, coins, 
and, in general, all records and relics of the past ; 
to investigate problems of ethnology; to pub- 
lish a literary journal, and such other works as the 
Society may deem proper.” From the American 
Literary Gazette, March 1, 1866, we learn that the 
Society has prepared a Standard Kozmik Alfatet. 

A PuysicrAn’s bill, sui generis, is thus noticed 
in Triibner’s Record: The late Dr. Henry Bige- 
low, on one occasion, after having given his 
professional services to a family whose head had 
once been dear and kind to him, was asked for 
his bill, when he presented the following :-— 
Henry Bigelow. 

To the memory of—— Dr. | Cr. 
Item—To many grateful re-| By any professional services 

collections. | rendered the family by me. 
Mem.—‘**I was a stranger 


and ye took me in.”’ 
Item—To sundry unselfish | Bal.—Command me. 


aims. 
Do,, higher aspira- | 
tions. 
Mem.—‘‘ Mark the perfect 
man, and behold the Sincerely acknowledged, 
upright,” Henry BiGELow. 
Mr. Stamer’s ‘Recollections of a Life of 


Adventure,” reviewed in ovr last number, is a 
bond-fide account of the actual experiences and 
adventures of the writer. 

DvuRING the present month Messrs. LonemMAn 
& Co. will publish the first volume of a new 
edition of M‘Culloch’s Geographical Dictionary, 
carefully re-edited by Frederick Martin ;—the 
long-promised volume of Gerald Massey's 
‘*Shakespeare’s Sonnets ;”—a volume of essays 
- varias authors, edited by the Rev. Orby 
Shipley: ‘‘ The Church and the World ;”—‘‘ The 
Harmonies of Nature and Unity of Crea. 
tion,” by Dr. Geo Hartwig ;—the fourth 
volume of Dr. D’Aubigné’s ** History of the 
Reformation in the Time of Calvin ;”—**‘ Free 
Thoughts on Many Subjects, by a Manchester 
Man,” reprinted from Fraser's Magazine ;—-Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller’s ‘‘ Sanskrit Grammar ;”—and 
the Rev. W. L. Blackley and Dr. Friedlander’s 
**German-English Dietionary.”—Amongst Mr. 
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List of Forthcoming 
Works,” we notice ‘‘ King George IIE.’s Corres- 

ndence with Lord North,” edited by Mr. 

onne ;—‘* The Correspondence of the late Earl 
Grey with King Wi IV., and with Sir 
Herbert Taylor,” edited by the present Earl 
Grey ;—‘* Memorials of the Tower of London,’ 
by Lord de Ros ;—‘‘ Memorials of Westminster 
Abbey,” by Dean Stanley ;—‘‘A Short Life of 
William Wilberforce,” by the Bishop of Oxford ; 
—‘* Memoir of Sir Charles Barry,” by his Son, 
Alfred Barry, D.D. ;—the third volume of Pro- 
fessor Robertson's ‘‘ History of the Christian 
Church ” (a.p. 1122 to 1304) ;—‘‘ Studies of the 
Music of Many Nations,” by Henry F. Chorley ; 
—the third volume of Messrs. Crowe and Caval- 
caselle’s ‘‘ History of Painting in_ Italy ;"— 
and Messrs. Tom Taylor and C. W. Franks’s 
‘‘Catalogue of the Works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds.” —Messrs. Rivinetons have nearly 
ready the first part of the Rev. J. H. Blunt's 
‘‘ Annotated Book of Common Prayer ;”—** The 
Liturgy, and the Manner of Reading it,” by the 
Rev. G. F. Goddard ;—the concluding volume 
of Dean Alford’s ‘* New Testament for English 
Readers ;"—Archdeacon Wordsworth’s ‘‘ The 
Two Books of Samuel,’’ Part [V. of his Annotated 
Bible; — the new volume of the ‘‘ Annual 
Register,” and the first volume of an annual series 
onder the title of ‘* Rivington’s Ecclesiastical 
Year-Book for 1865 ;”—Mussrs. MACMILLAN & 
Co. will issue in a few days an important work 
by Mr. Baker, the African explorer, ‘‘The 
Albert Nyanza, Great Basin of the Nile, and 
Nile Sources ;’—‘*‘ Dramatic Studies, by Augusta 
Webster ;”—‘‘ Duke Ernest, and other Poems,” 
by Rosamond Hervey ;—and Sir John Herschel’s 
‘*Translation of omer’s Iliad.” —- Messrs. 
TruBNer & Co. announce as on the eve of pub- 
lication ‘‘ Venetian Life,” by U.S. Consul, W. 
D. Howel ;—‘‘The Last Day of Rajah Ram- 
hohun Roy,’”’ by Mary Carpenter ;—and ‘‘A 
Dictionary of the Hawaiian Language,” by 
Lorrin Andrews, They have nearly ready a new 
edition of Dr. Morrison’s ‘‘ Chinese Dictionary.’ 
—Messrs. JAMES PARKER & Co, are about to ~ 
lish ‘‘ The Calendar of the Prayer-book LIllus- 
trated,’’ with upwards of sixty engravings from 
Medieval Works of Art ;"”—‘* Oxford nten 
Sermons for 1866; ”"—‘‘ Essays on the [Irish 
Church,”’ by Clergymen of the Established 
Church ;—and ‘‘ Lays of English Cavaliers,” by 
the Rev. J. J. Daniell.—Messrs. Hurst 
BLACKET? announce the second and concludi 
volume of Miss Meteyard’s “‘ Life of Wedgwood ; 
—‘*The Memoirs and Correspondence of Field 
Marshal Viscount Combermere ;’—‘‘ Garibaldi 
at Home : Notes of a Visit to Caprera,” by Sir 
Charles R. McGrigor, Bart. ;—‘‘ Sport and Sports- 
men; a Book of Recollections,” by Charles 
Stretton, Esq. ;—‘‘ Prison Characters drawn 
from Life,” by a Prison Matron ;—‘‘ The Sports- 
man and Naturalist in Canada,” by Major W. 
Ross King ;—and ‘‘The Beautiful in Nature 
and Art,” by Mrs. Ellis.—Messrs. Jackson 
Watrorp, & Hopprr have just ready ‘‘ Twelve 
Months with Fredrika Bremer in Sweden,” by 
Margaret Howett;—and Dr. F. E. Anstie’s 
**Notes on Epidemics, for the Use of the 
Public.” 

Tue following new novels are on the eve of 
publication: By Messrs Hurst & BLackertt, 
‘** Walter Blake’s Heroine,” 3 vols. ;—‘** Sir Owen 
Fairfax,’’ by Lady Emily Ponsonby, 3 vols. ;—and 
** Bound to the eel,” by the author of ** Abel 
Drake’s Wife,” 3 vols.—By Messrs. CHAPMAN 
& Haut, ‘‘Chandos,” by Onida, 3 vols. ;—‘* The 
Prodigy,” by H. Chorley, 3 vols. ;—** Rosewarn,” 
by C. Sylvester, 3 vols. ;—and “The Man of 

is Day,” 3 vols.—By Mr. Bentiry, ‘ Plain 
John Orpington,” by the author of “ Lady 
Flavia,” 3 vols. ; and Lady Adelaide's Oath,” 
in the Temple Bar Magazine.—By Messrs Mac- 
MILLAN & Co,., ‘‘Clemency Franklyn,” by the 
author of ‘‘Janet’s Home,” 2 vols. ; and ‘* The 
Dove in the Eagle’s Nest,” by Miss Yonge, 2 


Murray's ‘ Quarter! 


_ vols ;—and Messrs. Low & Co., ‘‘ The Story of 


Kennett,” by Bayard Taylor, 2 vols. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


PORTRAIT OF EDWARD VI. 

To the Editor of Tue Reaver. 
Sir,—The portrait of Edward VI. exhibited 
by me at the British Are ical Association, 
and reported in your last number as having be- 
lo to John Gough Nicholls, was in the 

collection AeA the late John Bowyer Nicholls. 
inserting this correction you will oblige &e., 

Junior Atheneum, April 10, 
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“ABOUT THE STREETS. 


. [No. V.] 
THE PLAYERS’ GROUND. 


ERSECUTION, says a wise old saw, 
makes martyrs, and martyrs make 
proselytes. It-so happened with our Eng- 
lish Stage, which was called into existence 
by the exceedingly stupid intolerance of 
the Lord Mayor and aldermen of London, 
duly aided and abetted by the Privy 
Council and the Master of the Rolls. It 
was in the year of grace 1575 that plays 
and play-actors were expelled from the 
City by an edict of the authorities. Up to 
that time there had been many side-thrusts 
at the poor players, who were allowed, 
under difficulties, to present their motley 
in inn-yards, and other open spaces, some- 
times even in churchyards, the clergy 
granting permission on payment of a fee, 
which was supposed to be applied to the re- 
pairs of the edifice, or other like pious pur- 
poses. These side-thrusts came from many 
quarters. Sometimes it was the Star Cham- 
ber .prohibiting a piece that seemed ob- 
liquely to favour the Reformation ; anon, 
t was the Privy Council interfering on 
behalf of morality ; sometimes it was the 
Crown lawyers impounding a play, under 
one pretext or another, or without any 
pretext at all, and never returning it ; 
and again it was a Bishop coming down 
in thename'of the Church to avert the wrath 
of Heaven. The Moralities, and the other 
high and solemn Pageants which formed the 
dramas of that period, continued, however, 
to exist intermittingly through these checks 

and obstructions; and it was not till sen- 
tence of absolute banishment was pro- 
nounced, that plays and players ceased to 
practice their calling within the civic juris- 
diction. We don’t know whether it will 
enhance the interest of this record to add 
that the name of the Lord Mayor who 
fulminated this famous decree was Sir 
Ambrose Nicholas, and that he had for his 
Sheriffs Edward Osborne and Wolstane 
Dixie, Esqs. These names assuredly belong 
to history, for they lie at the very founda- 
tions of our national drama. 

Persecution having thus made martyrs 
of the players, the players, in their turn, 
made proselytes of the public. Within 
the City, Sir Ambrose had it all his way ; 
but outside the City the players found 
audiences such as they never looked upon 
before, and a stage such as, in their wildest 
dreams, had never entered into their imagi- 
nation. Hitherto, they played in the open 
air, where they could ; now they played 
under cover, in a house of their own. The 
spot selected by the players for their new 
enterprise was the remote suburb of 
Shoreditch. Here the first playhouse 
was built, called expressly for that reason 
“The Theatre.” This was speedily followed 
by a second playhouse, in the same locality, 
called “The Curtain ;” and, in a little while, 
other similar establishments rose in other 

quarters under the walls, ultimately form- 
ing a girdle that enclosed the whole town. 
But at present we have to do only with 

ch, where the first players settled, 
and which continued to be a theatrical 








colony for many years, even long after 
Shakespeare had come and gone, and left 
the stage to younger poets. 

Why the players selected such an un- 
savoury and disreputable district for their 
first venture is past conjecture. But, 
whatever may have been the reason, there 
is no doubt that most of the places chosen 
for playhouses in the outskirts of the 
town, at Southwark and Cripplegate for 
instance, were noted dens of vice and pro- 
fligacy. Such were the neighbourhoods 
chosen for the principal theatres, cock- 
pits, and bear-gardens ; and it is only fair 
to say, that if they were infested 
by the scum of the population, they were 
also frequented by people of the highest 
rank and fashion. [t was upon this distant 
patronage, rather than upon local support, 
that early speculators must have relied, 
for Shoreditch was then sparsely inhabited. 
It was, in fact, a new neighbourhood, with 
only a few houses scattered here and there, 
forming a lonely road, called Holywell 
Street, the name being derived from a 
well of sweet water which belonged to the 
grounds of a priory that formerly stood 
here. Holywell Street occupied the site 
of what is now the High Street. But 
although we are on the very ground where 
“The Theatre” and “The Curtain” planted 
their flags, we must not indulge in specu- 
lations as to the exact spots on which they 
stood. It has been supposed, we are 
bound to add without a tittle of evidence, 
that “The Theatre” was the ancestor of the 
Standard, which now looks across the 
broad highway to the Great Eastern Sta- 
tion ; and it is said that “ The Curtain,” 
whose name still survives in the Curtain 
Road, hung out its banner in Holywell 
Lane. Neither of these genealogies can 
be depended upon. Nor is the origin of 
the name of “The Curtain” made out a whit 
more satisfactorily. Some trace it to the 
sign or title of an old house attached to 
the Priory ; others say it was taken from 
a curtain wall which formed part of the 
outworks of the City ; and a third supposi- 
tion is that it came from a curtain which 
was first used at this house to separate the 
audience from the actors—a primitive con- 
trivance, composed of arras and worsted, 
running on a rod, and opening in the 
cenire. This last suggestion is the most 
probable ; but the question is open, and 
the reader may take his choice. 

The players lifted Shoreditch into 
celebrity ; and Holywell Street, even 
blotted out as it is by a densely-crowded 
thoroughfare, must always be regarded as 
storied ground. Here lived all the Bur- 
badges, father and sons, and several of the 
actors who began our stage, and who were 
prominent in the first casts of Shakespeare’s 
plays. James Burbadge, one of the Earl of 
Leicester’s players, was the founder of “The 
Theatre,” and was afterwards concerned 
in the building of the Blackfriars play- 
house. He had a house here in Holywell 
Street, and was the father of Richard, the 
famous tragedian, and also of Cuthbert, 
sometimes cajled Cutbeard Burbadge. 
This designation of Cutbeard was not put 
upon him in mockery, but appears in very 
grave legal documents, and arose out of 
that laxity in the practice of orthography 
which made the members of the Shake- 
speare family differ from each other, and 
even from themselves, as to the proper 
manner of spelling their own names, and 
which explains why Queen Elizabeth 
addressed King James indifferently as 
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“King of Scottz,” “Kinge of Scotz, 
*‘ Scotts,” and “ Skotes.” 

All the Burbadges were players. They 
are supposed to have come from Warwick- 
shire, which seems to have supplied the 
stage of the period with some of its most, 
celebrated men. James Burbadge, the 
father, made a fortune, but never left the 
old place in Shoreditch ; and there is 
reason to believe that his son Cuthbert 
kept up the same house in Holywell Street 
as long as he lived. Here he was visited 
by Nicholas Tooley, an actor whose name 
occurs in a round of contemporary plays, 
and who is believed to have been a War- 
wickshire man. Tooley died in Cuthbert’s 
house, but was buried in his own parish 
churchyard, at St. Giles’s, in Cripplegate, 
This is one of the many touching instances 
of the kindliness that marked the fellow- 
ship and intercourse of the players. Tooley 
bequeathed 10/. in his will to Mrs. Cuth- 
bert Burbadge, in remembrance of the 
“ motherly care” she bestowed upon him 
in his last illness. 

Of ull the actors who dwelt in Holy- 
well Street, from Tarleton, whose name 
is familiar to the students of old English 
plays, and whose “jigs” are as renowned as 
the quips of Joe Miller, down to Richard 
Cowley, of whom nothing certain ° is 
known except that he played Verges, 
the most distinguished was Richard 
Burbadge. He was, indeed, so distinguished 
in his day, that he was called the “ soul of 
the stage;” and it became a debateable 
question whether he was not a greater 
man than the dramatist who supplied him 
with the means of greatness. In some 
people’s estimation, he fairly eclipsed the 
poets whose works he interpreted. How- 
ever that may be, he achieved a remark- 
able reputation, and was_ particularly 
fortunate in having fallen upon the golden 
age of the drama. Of his personal history 
little is known. His biography is written 
in the list of the characters he played. 
We learn from contemporary authorities 
that he was the original representative of 
nearly all the principal parts in Shake- 
speare’s plays; commencing from the date 
of the Globe. The parts in which he is. 
said to have attained the highest success 
were Hamlet, Romeo, Pericles, Prince Hal, 
Richard III., Shylock, Macbeth, Lear, 
Brutus, and, above all, Othello, which seems 
to have been considered his greatest 
performance. Like Garrick and Kean, 
he was of small stature; but, like them, 
he made up for the deficiency by the 
intelligence of his features, the pathos of 
his voice, and his power of impersonating 
a variety of characters. There is no doubt 
that Shakespeare designed many of his 
leading parts for Burbadge, although he 
never sacrificed the play to the player. 
Hamlet was one of those parts, and there 
is a curious scrap of evidence in the body of 
the play bearing upon the fact. “ Hamlet” 
was produced when Burbadge was, pro- 
bably, upwards of forty, and had become 
somewhat corpulent, a circumstance skil- 
fully alluded to, and, so to speak, provided 
for in the fencing scene, where the Queen 
observes, “‘ He’s fat and scant of breath,” 
and, addressing the Prince immediately 
afterwards, adds :— 


Here, Hamlet ; take this napkin ; rub thy brows. 


Burbadge appeared in nearly all of Ben 
Jonson’s plays: ‘Sejanus,” ‘“ Volpone,” 
“ Epiceene,” “ Catiline,” “The Alchemist,” 
“ Every Man in his Humour” (in which 
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he played with Shakespeare, who acted 
Kno’well), and “ Every Man out of his 
Humour ;’ and in Webster’s “ White Devil,” 
Heywood’s “ Woman Killed with Kind- 
ness,” Beaumont and Fletcher’s “ Philaster,” 
Marston’s “ Malcontent,” and many others. 
The praises bestowed upon him by his 
contemporaries establish beyond dispute 
his claim to rank as a great actor, and, 
in virtue of chronology, to take his place at 
the head of our tragedians. One says that 
he never went off the stage without 
applause, that he was beauty to the eye 
and music to the ear, and had the Protean 
gift of transforming himself into any shape 
he would. Another suggests that the 
stage should be hung with black, and that 
the poets should cease to write, now that 
Burbadge was dead. In addition to the 
rest of his gifts, he is said to have possessed 
a talent for art, and to have painted the 
portrait of Shakespeare from which 
Martin Droeshout’s engraving was made, 
the truthfulness of which is attested by Ben 
Jonson in the folio of 1623. 

Richard, or, as he was commonly called 
in the loving way of the fraternity, Dick 
Burbadge, was about the same age as 
Shakespeare. They may be said to have 
started together, and to have contributed 
mutually to each other’s success ; for, 
although Dick Burbadge had been an 
actor some years before Shakespeare be- 
came a dramatist, he owed his reputation 
chiefly to the parts he performed in Shake- 
speare’s plays. He died suddenly in the 
Lent of 1619, and great difficulty was 
found in filling his place in the theatre. 
No one actor was capable of taking the 
whole round of his characters, and they 
were accordingly distributed amongst 
several. His death was mourned in a 
multitude of effusions, written chiefly by 
the dramatists who had the greatest reason 
to lament his loss. Amongst the epitaphs 
one is conspicuous for its brevity “ Exit 
Burbadge.” 

We must reserve the remaining actors 
rated in the parish books and sleeping in 
the churchyard of St. Leonard’s, Shore- 
ditch, for another opportunity. 








BREAKFAST. * 


HE various meals which social custom 
may prescribe appear, like other 
human institutions, to be severally subject 
to certain vicissitudes of prosperity and 
decline. The popularity which was once 
enjoyed by the genial supper, confined to 
no special rank or class, and no extra- 
ordinary occasion, has gradually given way 
to the stronger counter attractions of the 
late dinner. Few persons are able to reflect 
upon the disuse into which the good old 
habit of gathering round a well-laid table 
about a couple of hours before midnight 
" has gradually fallen without experiencing 
more or less of regret. The meal in question 
may have been the teterrima causa of much 
indigestion, but it was also very enjoyable. 
Recollections of it are surrounded by a 
certain indescribable charm. Every one 
seemed so much more agreeable at the 
hour of supper than at any other time. 
The cares of the day were over, and there 
was nothing remaining to do but to eat, 
drink, and be merry. There was not the 
necessity of the rigid observance of the 
ceremonious etiquette inseparable from 
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* «*The Breakfast Book : a Cookery 
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the Morning Meal, or Breakfast Table.’ 
Bentley.) 





associations of dinner ; all were privileged 
to depart from the stern ritual that it was 
necessary to keep up at the banquet of the 
early afternoon. Then, there were pota- 
tions more generous than those assigned 
to the intervening institution of tea, 
which, by-the-bye, notwithstanding the 
energetic encomium pronounced upon its 
merits by the poet Cowper, is far from con- 
stituting a heart-cheering or inspiriting 
repast. Whether it was owing to the 
truth-imparting influences which these 
beverages are said to contain, or some in- 
definable witchery in the hour, which 
caused the hearts of men to open when 
the petals of the flower were closed, it 
is impossible to deny that there was a 
fascination in the unwholesome, but very 
genial supper, which we may search for in 
the modern late dinner in vain. If there 
is less heartburn and dyspepsia than there 
was fifty or a hundred years ago, it is 
still difficult to repress an exclamation al- 
most of bereavement at the extinction of 
the noctes ceneque deim as a national 
custom. “ The old order changeth, yield- 
ing place to new,” and the demands of 
appetite are fulfilled in many ways ; and 
though there are still old-fashioned country 
families to be found who reject with scorn 
the notion cf dinner at half-past seven or 
eight, there can be no doubt that the habit 
to which we have alluded is, as a rule, out 
of date. Not only has it fallen into dis- 
regard, but its very name is in many 
quarters looked upon with suspicion and 
distrust ; suppers, late hours, morning 
headaches, and incapacity for work, are all 
supposed to go together, and perhaps not 
entirely without due reason. 

The position at present occupied by 
breakfast is extremely critical. If there 
may. be symptoms of a reaction in its 
favour, it is, we fear, no longer the meal 
that it once was.» At the Universities, 
noble young fellows who are made up of 
activity und, biceps may still consume 
liberal allowances? of every possible varia- 
tion of grilled{and devilled food ; but 
elsewhere there is too prevalent a tendency, 
if not to partake of the wafer biscuit and 
bottle of soda’ water .which popular fancy 
has apportioned to’ the poetic appetite, at 
any rate to neglect to lay such a solid 
foundation of nourishment as the coming 
labours of the day_ might be thought to 
demand. It would, indeed, appear only 
reasonable that the body should be 
strengthened with substantial food, as well 
as be refreshed by invigorating sleep, 
before any attempt to run the daily course 
is made ; but too often the dishes of the 
breakfast-table are regarded in much the 
same way as, according to Persius, the 
unrighteous invalid contemplates refresh- 
ment at all seasons alike. Adopting an 
insidious Hibernicism, which is but too 
common, persons are apt to talk of making 
their breakfast at lunch. 
to eat largely at an early hour may, of 
course, arise from a variety of causes; but 
there exists not seldom a strong pre- 
sumption in favour of the hypothesis that 
it is indicative of dissipated, or at least 
irregular, habits’ It may be, perhaps, in 
consequence of the prevalence of thus 
associating the two that it is considered 
so highly creditable to be able to consume 
a large breakfast.. The youth who at half- 


past eight or nine can partake heartily of 


beef-steaks cr mutton chops, cannot at all 
events have been in very bad company 
over night ; and in all probability he does 
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not smoke to an inordinate degree. So 
deeply rooted is this idea, that to a repu- 
tation for sobriety, early hours, and all 
other virtues, largely receptive powers of 
animal nutriment when the day is yet 
young are, in the opinion of most 
people, quite as essential as 

to bed arly at eleven, an 
never asking for a latch-key. That this 
blessed faculty is proof positive of general 
good health and constitutional vigour there 
is no doubt. Tell your intimate and 
anxious friend that you have no appetite 
in the mornings, and he will at once shake 
his head in an ominous way, and recom- 
mend to you immediate medical advice. 
Thus breakfast has the two unquestionable 
advantages of affording a test of virtuous 
conduct and a satisfactory physical con- 
dition. But, in spite of all this, the world 
in general does not take as kindly to the 
meal as it ought. Here and there afew 
exceptional cases may be found of worthy 
persons who honour it with a due amount 
of respect, and will declare that there is 
“nothing like it.” Too commonly, how- 
ever, even those whose appetites are 
laudably regular mention it in no very 
enthusiastic terms. The reason of this is 
sufficiently obvious. In the first place, 
breakfast is an _ essentially unsociable 
repast. Except, of course, when people are 
staying in some fine old country house, 
and when hosts and weather are equally 
charming, with nothing whatever before 
them but the prospect of a day’s idle enjoy- 
ment, the human mind does not feel as 
inclined to social intercourse as at a later 
period. A kind of uneasy stiffness per- 
vades all present. Sallies of wit become 
unprofitable and flat, repartees are acrid 
rather than humorous, and in the very 
laughter and smiles that may be seen there 
is something artificial and forced. In the 
second place, in those families where the 
master of the house is compelled to be 
engaged in business throughout the day, 
there is an element of hurry which robs . 
the meal of a _ positively pleasureable 
character. Lastly, the English, as a rule, 
do not sufficiently understand the art 
of making the small dishes which are con- 
venient and suitable for breakfast piquant 
and attractive. _ . : 

A volume which is entirely devoted to 
the task of popularizing this meal, must 
mark a distinct era in the history of the 
kitchen. An attempt at a systematic 
division of breakfasts bids fair to elevate 
breakfast cookery, to the rank of a science ; 
and a laborious account of all the dishes 
which can possibly be served, from the 
dry toast and tea of the invalid to the solid 
refection in which the heart of the young 
athlete delights, or the exquisite collation 
which might be more worthily honoured 
with the name of a dinner, could only 
have been produced by an enthusiastic 


An incapacity | admirer of the meal, and one whose diges- 


tive organs were in proportion to the 
mental energy displayed. Collezione, we 
are reminded, “is, in the Italian tongue, 
the name of the morning repast. .. . 
It may be beyond our scope to banquet our 
guests with buffalo humps, &c.; but we 
must bear in mind that less pretending 
materials are seldom wanting to give the 


= variety which should constitute 


Collexione.” So serious and exalted a 
view of the importance of this item of diet 
can hardly fail to be attended by conse- 
quences devoutly to be wished for. It is 
quite possible that the time may not be 
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far off when the amount of forethought 


and anxiety expended upon breakfast will 
be as great as that which is, in a corrupt 
state of things, we fear, accorded to dinner 
alone. It would be a vast advantage if 
it was commonly understood that it was 

as im t that some slight variety 
of food should be offered to the palate at 
nine o'clock in the morning as some few 
hours later in the day. At present, nothing 
is more lamentable than the position 
of the stranger who discovers him- 
self suddenly placed in the midst 
of a_ breakfast-gorging, steak-and-chop 
devouring family party, with little before 
him to act as a provocative to hunger 
beyond the somewhat heavy fare in which 
all his companions indulge. Again, 
although it may be highly laudable to 
participate, in some degree, in the internal 
organization of the camel, and to be pos 
sessed of an appetite which is quite regard 
less of times and seasons, it must not be 
forgotten that it is quite as dangerous to eat 
too much at breakfast as at dinner. People 
who pride themselves in a total igno- 
rance of lunch, and the sustaining effects 
of a substantial morning meal, are occa- 
sionally liable to partake so freely of the 
viands which a’ bounteous table offers 
them, that the consequent process of diges- 
tion is attended by symptoms which 
materially interfere with their efficiency 
in the active duties of the day, whether 
physical or intellectual. Early rising 
may of itself be a sufficiently praise- 
worthy habit; but when its victim finds 
that the privilege of “ enjoying the best 
part of the day before the rest of the 
world are awake” is accompanied by a 
subsequent sensation of sluggishness, he 
will be wise in sacrificing his principles to 
his comfort ; in the same way the con- 
sumption of beefsteaks at unseasonable 
hours, however great the reputation of a 

breakfast-eater may be, will be im- 
prudently persisted in when their diges- 
tion can only be accomplished by somno- 
lence. The meal is, doubtless, a noble 
one; but a masterly performance at it is 
not perhaps, after all, the great end of 
existence. 
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SCIENCE, 


THE PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY 
CLASS. 


A System of Instruction in Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis. By Dr. C. Remigius Fresenius, 
Privy Aulic Counsellor of the Duke of Nassau, 
Director of the Chemical Laboratory at Wies- 
baden, &c. Sixth Edition. Edited by J. 
Lloyd Bullock, F.C.S. (Churchill. ) 


A System of Instruction in Quantitative Chemical 
Analysis. By Dr. C. R. Fresenius, &c. Fourth 
Edition. Edited by J. Lloyd Bullock, F.C.S., 
and Arthur Vacher, F.C.8S. (Churehill.) 


An Introduction to Practical Chemistry, including 
Analysis. By John E. Bowman, F.C.S., 
formerly Professor of Practical Chemistry in 
King’s College, London. Edited by Charles 


L. Bloxam, Professor of Practical Chemistry 
in King’s College, London. Fifth Edition. 
(Churchill. ) 


A Practical Handbook of Medical Chemistry. 
By John E. Bowman. Edited by C. L. 
| Mans Fourth Edition. (Churchill. ) 


A Course of Practical Chemistry, arranged for 
the Use of Medical Students. By William 
Odling, M.B., F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, Examiner on Forensic 
Medicine at the University of London, 
Secretary to the Chemical Society, and Lec- 
turer on Chemistry at St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital. Second Edition. (Longmans.) 

Practical Chemistry. By Stevenson Macadam, 
Ph.D., F.R.S.E., F.C.S., Lecturer on 
Chemistry in the Medical School, Surgeons’ 
Hall, and to the School of Arts, Edinburgh. 
(Chambers. ) 

A Systematic Handbook of Volumetric Analysis, 
or the Quantitative Estimation of Chemical 
Substances by Measure. By Francis Sutton, 
F.C.8., Professor of Practical Chemistry, 
Norwich. (Churchill. ) 

A Manual of Chemical Analysis, for the Use o 
Students. Part I., Qualitative. By Henry 
M. Noad, Ph.D., F.R.S., F.C.S., &¢., Lee- 
turer on Chemistry at St. George’s Hospital. 
(Reeve. ) 

HEMICAL edueation has two distinct 
phases, through each of which every 
well-taught student must work his way. The 
first in point of order and importance is of 
course the acquirement of sound theoretical 
knowledge. ‘The classification and explana- 
tion of those phenomena which we distin- 
guish as ‘‘chemical,” the enunciation and 
proof of the laws upon which that classifica- 
tion rests, and the study of the relation which 
those laws bear to the other laws of physical 
science, these constitute the domain of what 
is rightly called the science of chemistry. All 
science is theoretical— theoretical, be it ob- 
served ; not necessarily hypothetical—and is 
only concerned with individual facts in so far 
as those facts are necessary for the establish- 

ment of some theoretical truth. The learn- . 

ing of science is the great thing, the gaining 

of wider and clearer views of physical truths ; 
and no stadent can make satisfactory progress 
in his scientific studies, or gain mental train- 
ing from them, unless he learns to regard the 
acquired truth as of more value than its 
attendant use ; to put, in fact, theory before 
application, The so-called technological 
chemistry, with its many braaches, photo- 
graphic, metallurgic, and the rest of them, 
is in its essence an art rather than a science, 
and the same remark may fairly be applied 
to analytical chemistry. It is an art, and in 
so far as it is used for valuing manures, dis- 
covering poisons, and such-like extra-scientific 
purposes, may even be considered as a portion 


— . 
But analysis has another and a greater 
purpose to fulfil. It owes its birth and all 
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its rapid growth to modern science ; and, like 
a dutiful child, it repays its obligations with 
interest. The progress cf scientific has kept 
such even step with that of analytical che- 
mistry, that it is hard to say which of the two 
has received more beneiit from the associa- 
tion. Analysis is, therefore, something more 
than a mere useful application of chemistry. 
It is the main engine for the extension and 
development of the science, and the power of 
using it must be wielded by everyone who | 
wishes his chemistry to be more than mere | 
book-learning. This fact isclearly recognized | 
by English medical schools. They all require 
their students not only to attend chemical 
lectures during the six winter months, but 
also to acquire some practical analytical 
knowledge by working for three months— 
namely, from May to July—in a class distin- 
guished as the ‘‘ Practical Chemistry Class.” 
The rule is a most valuable one, and when the 
class is well conducted the students learn a 
great deal. The task of the teacher is, how- 
ever, a difficult one. ‘lhe time at his com- 
mand is very short, and the amount which he 
is expected to teach in it very great. Not 
only must the student Jearn the rudiments 
of ordinary analysis, so that he may be able, 
when called upon, to detect any one of the 
commoner metals and acids; he must also 
master some of the special applications of 
analysis. He must go through a short course 
of toxicology, including the examination of 
the mostimportant organic bases. He should, 
if possible, learn to ascertain the quality and 
purity of the chemical somgeusith in most 
use as medicine ; and finally, it is essential 
that he devote a considerable portion of the 
whole course to medical chemistry, to the 
examination of the chief solids and liquids | 
of the body. . 

Good and useful knowledge may be gained 
apon these subjects even in so short a time 
as three months, provided that the demon- 
strator knows how to teach, and that he is 
assisted in his office by a clear, suitable, and 
accurate handbook. The time for the open- 
ing of these classes is approaching, and we 
have, therefore, thought it right to review 
briefly the leading handbooks at present in 
use, in order to facilitate selection. 


First in order of merit and importance 
come the well-known volumes of Professor 
Fresenius. They form by far the best treatise 
©n analysis in existence, and although they 
are too elaborate to be well adapted for the 
use of the medical student, they are abso- 
lutely essential to the chemist. The sixth 
edition of the ‘‘ Qualitative ” part is greatly 
improved by the introduction of the rarer 
elements, and a clear account of spectrum 
analysis, illustrated by a coloured drawing 
of the more important spectrums. The 
** Quantitative” part is likewise immensely 
enhanced in value by recent additions. 

By the side of Fresenius, and, like it, mainly 
adapted for chemists, we notice a little work 
by Mr. Sutton, of Norwich, on volumetric 
analysis. It is, of course, no more than acompi- 
lation, but, onthe whole, agood one, clear, well 
written, and tolerably accurate. One or two 
rather important processes have been omitted, 
among which we may mention that devised 
by Pettenkoffer, ‘for the estimation of car- 
boniec acid in the air. On the other hand, 
we have a somewhat lengthy description of 
Nicholson’s method of analyzing water, a 
method which subsequent researches have 
shown to be fallacious. No doubt these 
things will be set right in a second edition. 

Special in its object, but, unlike the pre- 
ceding, very useful to the medical student, 
is ‘*‘ Bowman’s Medical Chemistry.” It has 
now reached its fourth edition, and well 
deserves its fame as a clear and succinct sum- | 
mary of the leading medico-chemical methods. 
Few students, however, or, indeed, medical | 
men, could perform all the operations | 














<lescribed in it. 

The remaining books upon our list are 
those which are most directly adapted to the 
requirements of the Practical Chemistry Class. 
Two of them—those of Dr. Odling and Dr. 
Stevenson Macadam—present the analyti 
course in atabular form. Bowman’s “‘ 








tical Chemistry ” and Dr. Noad’s ‘‘ Chemical 
Analysis” follow Fresenius, and adhere to 
crdinary letterpress description, The former 
is, we are persuaded, by far the better method. 
Dr. Odling’s book is, in its second edition, 
a very good one; but it is not free from 
certain glaring inconveniences. In the first 
place, he has adopted a most anomalous 
notation. Anxious to make his book useful 
The Practical Chemistry Class Two. 
to those who have studied under the old 
regime, he has preserved the oid atomic 
weights ; but the stings of conscience have 


| apparently prevented his conceding more than 
this, for he has adopted a strctly modern 
| system of formule. 


The consequence will 
be found to be that the formule will be 
equally puzzling to the students of the old 
and of the new system. It would surely have 
been much better to have adhered boldly to 
the system to which Dr. Odling was already 
so deeply pledged. 

Dr. Macadam’s book is hastily and care- 
lessly written, full of errors, and with a very 
inconvenient scheme of analysis. Almost its 
only merit is, that it is very cheap. 

Since the death of Mr. Bowman, his books 
have found an able editor in Professor 
Bloxam. The ‘‘ Practical Chemistry” is very 
clear and very accurate. It is, however, 
subject to one or two drawbacks. We have 
already mentioned the absence of tabular 
form. The retention of the old atomic 
weights and formule is likewise to be de- 
plored, and finally, there is a great deal more 
in the book than a medical student requires. 
This last objection can, however, hardly be 
reckoned as a fault, since the book is not 
designed solely for hospital use. 

Dr. Noad’s work we cannot praise. It is 
not very accurate, and, though small, is made 
complex by the introduction of every one of 
the rare elements, and by the adoption of 
a scheme of analysis which supposes the pos- 
sible presence of any number of acids and 
metals. 

It will be seen that the manuals which we 
regard as most suitable for use in the Hospital 
Chemistry Class are those of Dr. Odling and 
the late Professor Bowman. On the whole, 
and in spite of some disadvantages, we feel 
disposed to give the preference to Dr. Odling’s 
book. 








THE SCIENTIFIC MAGAZINES. 
The Geological Magazine is full of interesting 
and important geological information. The 


opening article, ‘‘ A Sketch of the Physical: 


Geology of the Island of Malta,” deserves special 
notice. It is written by Captain fF. W. Hutton ; 
who, after giving a detailed account of the de- 
posits in the island, proceeds to offer some 
theoretical remarks as to their period of forma- 
tion. ‘The Maltese beds, he thinks, were de- 
posited at a time when probably the Alps, Apen- 
nines, and the mountains of Turkey, Greece, 
and North Afriea, formed groups of islands in 
a shallow Miocene sea, which extended over the 
valley of the Danube, the greater part of Swit- 
zerland, and the valley of the Rhine, as far as 
Mayence. Central France, he supposes, in con- 
formity with current views, to have been at that 
time land, with a large series of fresh-water lakes 
and several active volcanoes. After a long blank 
Etna was raised, and during its upheaval most 
of the faults were formed which appear in 
Maltese rock. Malta now was part ot a con- 
tinent which included most of Europe, the Medi- 
terranean area, and the North of Africa. Then 
followed the Glacial period, during which the 
basin of what is now the Mediterranean sank — 
that part which now constitutes Malta to rise 


| once more, barren and denuded of all its surface 


soil. We cannot follow the author further in 


_ his sketch, but we promise his readers a rare 
_ treat in the perusal of his paper. 


The Rev. P. 
B. Brodie gives us an interesting article on ‘‘ A 


| Deposit of Phosphatic Nodules in the Lower 


Greensand at Sandy, Bedfordshire ; and this is 
succeeded by an essay from Mr. Mackintosh on 
‘*The Relative Influence of the Sea and Rivers in 


| producing Valleys.” The writer gives a capital 


sketch of some of the valleys of erosion in the 
Malvern Hills, and brings forward much valuable 
evidence to show that these valleys were pro- 
duced by the action of the old Severn Sea. 
**On a New Species of Lichas from the Llandeilo 


Flags” is a useful contribution to paleontology, 
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by Mr. Wyatt Edgell. The notices of memoirs 
are most exhaustive, and deal with recentessays, 
and the reviews and re are alike creditable to 
Mr. Henry Woodward, the accomplished editor. 





The Floral World is now in its fourth number, 
and promises to be a successful issue of its kind. 
It treats almost exclusively of 
matters, but these are brought before the reader 
in a manner to make them even interesting to 
those who are only tyros in horticulture. 





The /ntellectual Observer presents us this month 
with a handsome coloured plate of a new species 
of musk-rat; but its articles are rather below the 
usual standard of interest. Still, Mr. Lord 
writes pleasantly about the habits of musk-rats, 
and their accomplishments as miners and 
builders. ‘‘ Lunar Details” is a useful though 
rather solid astronomical paper, which we think 
might with advantage have been replaced by a 
summary of the Delaunay recent inquiries. The 
applications of the last scientific discoveries to 
the useful arts, by Professor M ‘Gauley, does not 
contain anything that is startlingly new, 
although, upon the whole, it is a very readable 
essay. The Rev. F. Howlett contributes an 
interesting account of the development of the 
common newt. His remarks will be read with 
interest by the aquarium-naturalist, but the 
tinted plate which accompanies it will be con- 
demned by all who have any experience, as at 
once badly executed and demonstrative of 
nothing. ‘* Fish-culturo,’’ by an Old Bushman, is 
a good paper, and the Notes and Notices which 
conclude the number are well done. We would 
suggest, however, that the reports of meetings 
of London Societies might be more ‘‘up to 
time.” It is somewhat strange to find in a 
monthly journal for April, that the only meet- 
ings of the Geographical and Zoological Societies 
which are reported are those of the 26th and 
27th of February respectively. 





The Anthropological Review decidedly im- 
proves. It gives us an increasing quantity of 
original articles, many of which would do no 
discredit to periodicals of much longer standing 
and wider circulation. Mill and Buckle are 
severely called to task, by a writer on ‘‘ Race in 
Legislation and Political Economy,” for ignoring 
all distinctions of race in their various theories. 
We think with justice. As to Mr. Buckle, he 
dealt principally with European races; and 
though he took illustrations from all of the 
world, they were not essential to his subject, 
and he could scarcely claim to be an original 
thinker on questions of hereditary tendencies. 
Mill, however, has assumed throughout his 
speculations that there is but one race, and the 
pits he has in consequence fallen into ace unspar- 
ingly revealed by our Anthropologist. We hope 
in the next edition of his ‘‘ Political Eeonomy ” 
he will think it necessary to reply. Some time 
ago it was announced that an Anthropological 
Society was to be founded in Spain. robably 
few believed it possible, but here we have a 
translation of the Spanish President’s address. 
Weare glad to find Signor Matias Nieto Serrano 
has acquired from the Government ‘tolerance 
and legal liberty.”” Mr. Mackenzie's lecture, 
‘‘On Popular Errors concerning Anthropology,” 
is very amusing. 





The Popular Science Review has an interesting 
article on our old friend, the Volvox Globator, 
by Dr. Hicks, F.R.S. It now seems to take 
rank definitively under the confervoid group of 
the Alge, though it was long regarded as belong- 
ing to the lower groups of the animal kingdom. 
Its history is still to a great extent involved in 
obscurity. ‘The individualities of a plant are 
not be judged so much by its more prominent 
features, as by the series of cha through 
which it passes. ‘‘ When we speak of Volror 
Globator, we must conceive of it, not so much 
as a rolling crystal studded with emerald 
but as a circle of changes of which that is one.” 
Mr. Taylor gives an account of Woodbury’s 
process of relief-printing, in which gelatine is 
the principal agent. ‘The particular kind to be 
employed is of great importance, and Nelson's 
Opaque Gelatine is the best adapted to the pur- 
pose. The cost of photographs printed in this 
manner is said to be extremely moderate. Mr. 
Hull is interesting on ‘Raised Beaches and 
their Origin. ” He epitomizes the able argument 
of Mr. Geikie, to show that since the wall of 
been added to the land of Great Britain, by the 
pheaval of that fringe of level land known 
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the ‘twenty-five or thirty-feet’ beach of Scot- 
land.” 





Histoire Compléte de la Grande Eruption du 
Vésuve de 1631 ; avec la carte, au 1-25,000, de toutes 
les laves de ce Volean, depuis le seiziéme siécle 
jusquaujourdhui. Par H. Le Hon. (Triibner.) 
— great eruption of 1631, after more than 
three hundred years of repose, is an event in the 
history of Vesuvius. It had been considered 
for some time an extinct volcano, and was culti- 
vated up to the very summit. Even the interior 
of the crater itself was covered with vegetation, 
and afforded grazing for cattle or sheep. M. Le 
Hon accepts the contemporaneous accounts of 
the eruption, until he comes to deal with the 
torrents of lava which were said to have flowed 
from the mountain. He reduces the number 
from eight to four, each of which he subdivides 
into two. The labour necessary to trace the 
remains of these torrents of two hundred years 
ago may seem unnecessary, but such is far from 
being the case. To understand the present 
geology of Vesuvius, it is indispensable to form a 
clear idea of its condition previous to 1631, and 
M. Hon has laid the only proper foundation for 
such a result. His little treatise may be called 


a guide to lavigraphy. 








PHYSICAL ASPECTS OF PALESTINE. 
(No. VL] 

NoTe ON THE FORMATION OF THE BASIN OF 

THE DEAD SEA, AND ON THE CHANGES WHICH 


HAVE TAKEN PLACE IN THE LEVEL OF THE 
Lake. By M. Louis Lartet, &c., &c. 


( Continued. ) 


Goiide the deposit of these beds a very con- 

siderable time has elapsed, during which the 
level of the water has fallen, and the streams 
have excavated their beds in the valley in the 
middle of these new deposits. During this long 
interval, the volcanic forces showed themselves, 
and attained that important development which 
we find in the plains of the Hauran and of Janlan, 
and then burnt themselves out, probably before 
the arrival in the country of any of those na- 
tions who have furnished our most ancient tra- 
ditions. These volcanic eruptions, like those in 
our own districts of Vivarais and Catalogne, 
appear not to have produced any changes in the 
face of the country, except occasional accumula- 
tions of lava, due to eruptions probably not far 
distant from our own era.* 


XI.—The probable Causes of the present depressed 

; level of the Water of the Dead Sea. 

‘The sinking of the water of the Dead Sea is 
the most remarkable change which has taken 
place in the country since the deposit of the 
marls of the Lisan, and it appears to imply a 
serious modification in the climate of the region. 
It indicates, in fact, clearly, either that the 
Lake formerly received more water than it does 
now, or that the evaporation was less. The 
relative importance of these two causes can 
only be ascertained by an investigation of 
the Wadys, in their relation as feeders to 
the Lake. The greater number of these 
are at present dry during most of the year ; 
others are only supplied after the rains 
by springs; and all display in the quantity 
of their water a striking disproportion to the 
depth and size of their s. To account for 
the formation of these valleys, as well as the 
immense accumulations of ancient alluviums 
which they contain, one is driven to believe that 
at one time they have contained copious and 
permanent streams ; and taking into account the 
—_— of water which, when full, they would 

ischarge into the Lake, it is easy to understand 
that its level was once much higher than at pre- 
sent. Further, if since the date of which we are 
speaking, the atmospheric conditions have be- 
come less favourable to that rise of level (which 
is shown by the present state of the streams), 
such ac would poberely Seteay itself by 
depression in the level of the e. 

e diminution of the rainfall and the con- 
sequent condition of the streams of Syria is in 
agreement with what takes place in the European 
valleys, and with the information which we | 
sess of the state of the climate of this hemisphere 
at the end of the tertiary and inning of the 
quaternary epochs. At the time at which it is 
now y allowed that the mountains of 


* In Syria, as in Auvergne, and in the district of Asia 
Minor known as the Ka’ ekaumene, there have probably 
been several successive ages of these eru ons ; at any 

nly natural to consider the k compact 
a of and Ammon as older than the doleritic 
which are often found following the beds of the 
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Europe were covered with glaciers, and when the 
Mediterranean contained animals of an arctic 
character, the temperature must have been lower 
than it is at present, and there is no reason to 
doubt that at the same epoch the climate of 
Syria was also cooler. The recent observations 
of that distinguished savant Dr. Hooker, of Kew, 
have revealed in the Lebanon obvious traces of 
an important ancient series of glaciers, the 
moraines of which he has traced to no less 
than 1,200 metres below the highest summits— 
which summits even are not now perpetually 
covered with snow.* The cedars—the last re- 
presentatives of the ancient flora of a colder 
climate—still persist in their growth in the 
middle of the moraines of the ancient glaciers 
near which their ancestors no doubt existed in 
larger numbers and at less elevation. 

If then the Lebanon was at one time covered 
with perpetual snow, it follows that the climate 
of Palestine must at that time have aided 
the flow of the streams, while it diminished 
the evaporation of the lake to a point far 
below what it is at present. ese two 
conditions, acting together, must have been 
sufficient to produce in time a considerable 
rise in the surface of the Lake ; and, when they 
disappeared, a corresponding depression must 
have followed. It is easy to imagine the possi- 
bility of the same effects being assisted by agents 
of another description. For instance, it is pos- 
sible that those large basaltic currents which 
have forced themselves as far as the Jordan 
Valley, at the north part of the basin, may 
have diverted some of the northern aftluents of 
the Lake.t In the neighbourhood of the Lakes 
of Huleh and Tiberias they have actually pro- 
duced barriers analogous to those which inter- 
rupted the course of the streams and produced 
lakes in the Auvergne and Katakekaumene.t 

Similar effects might certainly be produced by 
torrents of lava like those of Banias, or like those 
which have so seriously narrowed the Valley of 
the Jordan between the Lakes Huleh and 
Tiberias ; and in this way the eruptions of basalt 
may, in a small degree, have assisted in depres- 
sing the water of the Dead Sea. Nevertheless, 
the present level of the surface must be due 
chiefly to a change of climate, and consequent 
diminution of the streams ; and it is tempting, as 
we have already said, to compare the ancient 
condition of those streams with the analogous 
changes produced on the European rivers by 
atmospheric phenomena, which appear to have 
been at their height at the commencement of 
the quaternary epoch. Dr. Hooker's observations 
go to confirm this analogy, which is also strongly 
supported by the investigation of the ground, 
and by the estimate of the probable duration of 
the geological phenomena which preceded and 
followed that great climateric crisis which may 
be taken as the dividing limit of the tertiary and 
quaternary epochs. 

If we wish to penetrate to the causes which 
actually operated in lowering the level of the 
water, we are stopped by our ignorance of those 
great changes in the relative distribution of land 
and sea which took place at the end of the Tertiary 
period. It would be difficult to decide whether 
the “ewe diminution of the water supply of 
the district in question were the effect of a rise 
in temperature, or of a modification in the 
hygrometric condition of the winds, which in 
the regular course of nature supplied the rain- 
fall. This latter question deserves the attention 





* Natural History Review, Jan., 1862. The moraines which 
Dr. Hooker discovered in the Lebanon, and which Sir 
Chas. Lyall does not hesitate to class among the erratic de- 
posits of the earliest glacial period, would seem to corre- 
spond to the calcareous pudding-stones, originally described 
by Botta. Russegger mentions the existence in the 
Orontes Valley of ranges of pudding-stone formation, 
united by a brittle calcareous cement, the abnormal 
arrangement of which struck him much, and which he 
considered as diluvium. It is also met with at the foot 
of Anti-Libanus, and on the eastern shore of the Lake of 
Tiberias. In every case these pudding-stones are remark- 
able for the absence of basaltic pebbles even in those dis- 
tricts where basalt is most frequent—a fact which esta- 
blishes their antiquity. I have never observed any 
scratched stones, or other traces of glacial action in these 
deposits. Ishall content myself, while on this subject, with 
calling the attention of future explorers to the brittle 
ree saa ye ag which occurs on the crests and scar 

nks of the mountains surrounding Mount Hor. The 
total thickness of the deposits cannot be less than 100 
— Their general position is ina line from north to 
south. 

+t The water of Banias, which is considered, wrongly or 
rightly, as the source of the Jordan, gushes out like that at 
Tell el-Kady from beneath a mass of Basalt which has 

roceeded from the Plateaux at Jaulan and forced itself 
nto the plain near the sudden bend which is made by 
the Litany when it leaves its original and natural course 
towards the Jordan for the Mediterranean (a chdhge of 
direction the causes of which should be carefully studied) 
there are many basaltic eruptions in the Wady Hasbany, 
nearly as far as the source of the Hasbeya. 


t The Lakes of d’Ardat and Chambon in Auvergne, and 





the Lake Marsh, near Koola in the Katakekaumene. 
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of geologists. The most direct and powerful 
effect on the water in the Dead Sea and the 
zone of Asiatic Lakes, of which it forms a 
would be exercised by the drying up of the winds 
which formerly supplied them. And this may 
have been brought about by the substitution of 
land for sea over a a of their course. It might 
also proceed from the rise of a chain of moun- 
tains in the path of these winds—the snowy 
summits of which, by lowering their dew-point, 
would necessarily retain a great of the 
vapour which before had supplied the rain-fall 
of the Lakes, 

In the former case it is easy to find in the 
track of the winds which may have supplied the 
Asiatic Lakes such districts as the Sahara—a 
sandy desert in the middle of which sea-shells 
are found identical with those which actually 
exist in the ocean, and which appears to have 
been protruded after the Tertiary period. 

In the second case there is a little more diffi- 
culty, but nevertheless it is to this cause that 
Captain Maury, the learned director of the Obser- 
vatory at Washington, would attribute the drying 
up of the districts containing the Asiatic Lakes, 
as well as the reduction in the level of the Dead 
Sea, and which he proves by the fact of the ex- 
treme saltness of the waters of the latter. Capt. 
Maury believes that the drying up of these lakes 
is due to the south-east winds of Africa and 
America returning to our hemisphere as currents 
from the south-west. It is upon the track of 
these winds that we must look for a chain of 
elevated mountains to rob the winds of their 
original humidity ; and this Captain Maury 
attributes to the Andes—the geological date of 
which appears, in fact, to be not very remote. * 
However this may be, it is to the influence of 
three main causes that the depression of the 
water in the Dead Sea, since the deposit of the 
gypsiferous marls, is probably due :— 

1. An elevation of the mean annual tem- 
—s or at least that of the winters ; mani- 
esting itself in a great increase in evaporation ; 

2. The rise of a vast sea-bottom in the track 
of the winds which pass over the Dead Sea, and 
which have been thereby dried up owing to the 
substitution of burning sands for the water from 
which they formerly derived their humidity : or 

3. The formation in the track of the same 
winds of a chain of mountains sufficiently high 
to cause a condensation of their vapours, and 
thus to retain their humidity. 

Such are the phenomena among which it seems 
to me natural to seek for the causes of the de- 

ression in the level of the Lake. Neverthe- 
ess it must not be denied that it is probably 
impossible to apportion exactly to each of these 
causes its part in the operation ; but it may be 
possible, from our notions on the epochs at 
which these causes acted, to gather certain indi- 
cations that may throw light on their relative 
importance, 


XLI.—Resumé and Conclusions. 


In reviewing my geological study of the Basin 
of the Dead Sea I am led to think— 

1, That at the end of the Eocene period, and 
in consequence of an upward movement (the 
date of the commencement of which cannot be 
determined) an ocean bed was protruded corre- 
sponding to the continent of Syria and Arabia 
Petrea. 

2. Before this protusion (even before the 
deposit of the cretaceous rocks), disturbances 
had taken place in the sub-marine beds, and a 
fissure had opened from north to south through 
which the felspathic porphyries made their way, 
which now appear between Petra and the Dead 
Sea. 

3. This fissure may have been prolonged 
towards the north by subsequent movements 
which determined the formation of the highlands 
of Palestine ; while the fall of the eastern side of 
those highlands all along the line of dislocation, 
may have caused that narrow and lengthened de- 
pression which separates Palestine from Arabia. 

4. The Basin of the Dead Sea has thus been 
formed without any influence from or communi- 
cation with the ocean ; whence it follows that 
the Lake which occupies the bottom of the basin 
has never been anything but a reservoir for the 
rainfall—the saltness of which originally pro- 
ceeded from the constitution of the environs of 
the Lake, and has greatly increased under the 
influence of incessant evaporation. 

5. Towards the end of the Tertiary period, or 
the commencement of the Quaternary period, the 





* It is ible that in the North of Africa mountains 
may yet be discovered of a date contemporary with the 
quaternary period, which, owing to their comparative 
proximity to Asia, would have exercised a more direct effect 
- we drying up of these lakes than the Andes can have 
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water of the Lake stood at more than 100 metres 
above its Arpt: level, and then deposited marls 


rich in salt and gypsum beds. — 
6. At a later period voleanic eruptions have 


taken place to the north-east of the basin, which 
produced important coulées of basalt, some of 
which extend as far as the Jordan Valley itself. 
Other eruptions of less importance took place 
directly east of the Lake, of which three reached 
its eastern shore near the Wadys Ghuweir and 
Zerka Main and the south end of the plain of 
Zarah. «<!° 

7. Hot and mineral springs, bituminous 
eruptions,’ similar to those which accompany 
and follow volcanic action, and earthquakes, 
which are still frequent in the district, have been 
the last» important phenomena affecting the 
Basin of the Dead Sea. 





SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


In Tue READER of Sept. 23, 1865, we gave an » 


account of Professor Thomsen’s investigations 
into the mechanical equivalent of light. The 
same subject has been attracting attention in 
America ; and we copy the following note from 
Silliman’s Journal of last month. Professor 
Thomsen’s results show that about 13:1 
foot-lbs. per minute represent the mechanical 
equivalent of a spermaceti candle, burning at 
the rate of 1264 grs. per hour. On the evening 
of the 4th ot July, 1863, there was exhibited by 
Mr. E. 8. Ritchie, from the cupola of the State 
House in Boston, an electrical light, developed 
by the: action of 250 Bunsen cells, arranged in 
five rows of 50 cells. The intensity of this light 
was estimated by Professor Wm. B. Rogers, by 
direct measurement, as equal to that of from 
10,000 to 13,000 standard candles. If we con- 
sider the electro-motive force of a Bunsen cell as 
equal to the evolution of one cubic centimeter of 
mixed oxygen and hydrogen gases per minute in 
a circuit of which the total resistance is equal 
to that of 4,400 ft. of a round wire one-twentieth 
of an inch in diameter, made from electrotype 
copper; and if we assume also the internal 
resistance of such a cell to be equal to 15 ft. of 
such wire (these are about the average measure- 
ments), then the maximum available electrical 
energy, which these 250 cells would evolve, 
would be 
1 (ne)? 1 (50x 4400)? 
x x = 80666666 


50x15 








~. 2x— 2x- 
7 Mm "6 , 5 
Since about 614 of these units of electrical energy 
are the equivalent of one unit of mechanical 


80666666 

——— = 131000 foot-lbs. 
614 131000 foot-lbs. as 

the mechanical energy equivalent to the light 


energy, we find 





developed. Dividing this by the estimated 

131000 131000 
: f ligh t = 13°1, ——— 
amount of light we ge 10000 3°, or 13000 


=10'1 foot-lbs. per minute as the mechanical 
equivalent of a candle light, a remarkably close 
agreement with the results of Prof. Thomsen. 

AN interesting geological fact is noticed in the 
official papers published in the supplement to 
the Calcutta Gazette. The first shock of the 
earthquake at Chittagong, in December last, was 
felt on the 15th, at 6.50 P.m., and between that 
time and 2.0 A.M. on the 20th twelve distinct 
shocks were observed, of various degrees of 
intensity. ‘‘In Thannah Roajan the earth’s 
surface cracked in several places, and poured 
forth jets of water and a fine dark-coloured 
sand, in appearance very much resembling the 
common medicinal preparation called grey 

wder.” No sand has ever been found in the 
deepest excavations, either at that spot or within 
oe so that it must have been forced 
up’ froma great depth. The heaps of sand 
thrown out varied from the size of a molehill up 
to twelve feet in diameter and three feet deep. 
On visiting the ground at the cessation of the 
shocks the large sand-heap was still wet, and 
the ground showed signs of having been recently 
flooded. “The water rose some inches from the 
ground, and, so far as could be ascertained, it 
was cold. A considerable quantity of the sand 
had been removed j Sing natives for use as a 
charm. It appears that there are in the neigh- 
bourhood several ‘‘ burning wells,” which are 
supposed to be connected with volcanic agency, 
but none of these wells exhibited any change 
during the earthquake. 


Ar the monthly meeting of the trustees of 
Owens Coll Manchester, held on the 22nd 
March, Mr. William Jack, M.A., Fellow of St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge, and now one of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools in Scotland, was 





unanimously elected” to the Professorship of 
Natural Philosophy, vacant'by the appointment 
of Professor Clifton to the chair of Experimental 
Philosophy in the University of)Oxford. Mr. 
Jack was Fourth W ler in 1859, and he and 
Professor Clifton were the twoSmith’s Prizemen 
of that year. Of the High Wranglers of 1859, 
it is somewhat remarkable that not fewer than 
five have devoted themselves to experimental 
science. Mr.--Wilson’is Teacher of Natural 


Science in Rugby School, Mr. Jack has just | 


been elected to the chair of Natural Philosophy 
in Owens College, Mr. Stone is Senior Assistant 
in the Observatory at Greenwich, Mr. Clifton is 
Professor of Experimental Philosophy at Oxford, 
and Mr. W. G. Adams is Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in King’s College, London. 


THE correspondent of the Daily News says 
that it has been discovered that German hogs 
get trichinosis from eating beetroot, and the 
French journals draw the logical inference that 
it is as dangerous to eat raw beetroot as to eat 
underdone pork. . 

THE profession of ‘‘ oil smeller” is probably 
unknown to most of our readers, but during the 
early days of the American oil fever it was of 
some importance. The smellers do not seem to be 
extinct yet, and if we may credit the Petrolewm 
Times, a new system of ‘‘ smelling” has recently 
been introduced. The earlier professors of the 
art used either a forked willow ora ‘‘ chemical 
stone.” The willow ,branch, being held in 
a horizontal position by the smeller, as he walks 
over the ground, gives unmistakeable signs of 
the presence of oil by turning in the direction 
of the spring. ‘The magic stone seems to act in 
a somewhat similar manner. The new smellers 
whom we have mentioned have made their ap- 
pearance in*Canada. The operator ‘‘ mol 
at leisure across the fields, or along the bank of 
the winding river, ever and anon tracing up 
ravines, ait occasionally may be seen standing 
on one foot like a lame duck in,a puddle, wit 
his eyes rivetted upon the ground. He claims that 
while both feet are ou terra firma the magnetic 
circle is formed, and the same sensation is not felt 
in his nervous system as when the connexion 
is broken and all the charge is received in one 
limb, and whenever oil is beneath him, no matter 
how distant from the surface, he experiences a 
certain oily sensation.” The italics are ours. 
This is believed by many to be an unerring 
method by which deposits of ‘‘ile” may be 
**located.”” America is the last place in which 
one would look for the existence of the old 
superstition of the ‘‘divining-rod,” and it will, 
doubtless, appear strange that anyone in these 
enlightened days should prefer the aid of magic 








to the more certain and legitimate assistance of | 


geology. It has been said that the ‘‘age of 
faith *’ is past, but so long as Sy Bi oll 4 
carry on their trade, the assertion can hardly be 
maintained. 

AN interesting instance of the formation of 
ice at a great depth has recently been noticed by 
the Detroit Water Commissioners, who have for 
many years met with a difficulty in obtaining 
water from the river in the winter. The inlet 
pipe extends into the river for a distance of 150 
eet, and on the end, which is bell-shaped and 
turned upwards, there is a horizontal strainer 
pierced with half-inch holes. When the river is 
covered with ice over the strainer, the ice does 
not collect at any degree of cold, but the greatest 
difficulty recurs when the thermometer ranges 
from 7° or 8° to 18° or 20° above zero. When 
the mercury rises above 20°, however suddenly, 
the ice disappears. The greatest collection; it 
has been observed, occurs at night, and when 
the sun is obscured by clouds, but when the 
sun is unclouded no difficulty is ever expe- 
rienced. The observations do not state the 
effect of a cloudless night. “4 


THE vacancy in the list of correspondents in 
the Section of Geometry of the French Academy 
of Sciences, caused by the death of Sir William 
Hamilton, has been filled by M. Riemann, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at Gottingen. There were 
ten candidates, and Professor Riemann obtained 
thirty-nine votes, and one of his opponents, M. 
Brioschi, of Florence, received the remainin 
one vote. In the Botanical Section M. Trécu 
has been elected a member in place of the late 
M. Montagne. 

Tue President of the Royal Society has ap- 
| ena the Rev. Robert Willis, M.A., Pro- 
essor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, 
to fill the seat at the Board of Visitors at the 
Royal Observatory at Greenwich. 

Tue death is announced at Paris of M. Vidi, 
the inventor of the aneroid barometer, for 
which he took out a patent in France, in 1844, 


—— 
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Like many other inventors, he became involved 
in a series of ‘lawsuits in defence of his patent 
right. A pamphlet containing an account of the 
invention, and of*thé litigation to which it gave 
rise, was published by M. Lacroix, in 1861. 

Tue earthquake of the 9th,ult., which we 
mentioned last..week as,having been felt at 
Christiana and other po of Norway, ap 
to have extended.as far,as the Shetland Isles. 
The keeper of the lighthouse on the Flugga rock, 
which is situated about a mile and a-half from 
the north shore of North Unst,-and is the most 
northern point .of . Her -Majesty’s . dominions, 
reports as follows: ‘‘ On the 9th ult., when I 
was on watch in the light-room, at 1.20 A.M., 
the tower began to shake terribly, and Crow and 
Sutherland (the assistant lightkeepers) called up 
to me from the: bedroom to see what was the 
matter, as the tower was shaking. «I had not 
power to answer them, for the red shades com- 
menced to rattle, and were like to be shaken 
out of their frames ; the shaking lasted thirty 
seconds. There was no wind,nor sea to cause 
the tower to shake,.and,we think it must have 
been the shock of an earthquake.” At Drontheim 
the earthquake was decribed as having a direc- 
tion of south-west to north-east, .but at Velblun- 
gas it appeared to proceed from north-west to 
south-east. It is difficult to reconcile these two 
statements. The shock was felt at the Shet- 
lands at 1.20 a.m., and,. supposing it, to have 
travelled in a north-easterly direction, according 
to the Drontheim account, it reached the west 
coast of Norway at 2.0 a.mM.—forty minutes 
afterwards—the wave having a velocity of about 
seven or. eight miles per minute. . It is to be 
hoped that more accurate observations ,of this 
very interesting occurrence have been preserved. 


We regret to announce the death of Dr. 
Hodgkin, which took place at Jaffa, after a 
severe attack of dysentery. Dr. Hodgkin was 
an influential member of the Society of Friends, 
and was a member of the Senate of the 
University of London. He was the founder 
of the Aborigines’ Protection pee f and in- 
directly of the French Ethnological Society. 
These societies are the real poets of that most 
flourishing descendant, the Anthropological 
Society of London. He was the author of 
‘*Pathology of Serous and Mucous Membranes,” 
‘*Means of Preserving Health,” and also of a 
translation of Edwards ‘‘On the Influence of 
Physicai Agents of Life.” Dr. Hodgkin left 
England a short time ago in company with Sir 
Moses Montefiore, on a philanthropic mission to 
the East. 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE, 


GEOLOGY OF THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND. 

Belgrave Square, April 7, 1866. 
N your journal of the 3lst March there is a 
review of two lectures delivered at Edin- 
burgh by my friend, Professor ‘Nicol (whose 
name, by-the-bye, is misspelt as Nichol in your 
notice), which, after well-merited praise of the 
author’s ‘‘manly, vigorous, and vivid style,” 
states that these lectures owe their point to a 
little dispute between Professor Nicol and my- 
self. ‘The following pungent paragraph comes 
next: ‘‘ Taking the evidence given in these 
lectures, we have no hesitation in stating that 
we believe the Professor is right and the Baronet 

wrong.” 

As I naturally demur to this verdict, I must 
give you the reasons for so doing. The diffe- 
rence of opinion between Professor Nicol and 
myself is not a Jittle one, as your reviewer has 
put it ; and I must now explain in a few lines in 
what that difference consists, inasmuch as it 
affects, on a very large scale, the geological 
structure of the British Isles. 

On my part, I have shown, in memoirs pub- 
lished in the volumes of the Geological Society, and ° 
also in my last edition of ‘‘ Siluria” (1859), (see 
Note, Frontispiece, and pp. 473,, 553), the exist- 
ence of a natural order of succession from lower 
to higher formations, as seen by ‘the geologist 
who s from west to east across the counties 
of Sutherland and Ross. This is the order 
which I pointed out, and the accuracy of which 
[ sustain :— 

1. A granitoid and hornblendic fundamental 
gneiss, which I assert to be of the same age as 
the Laurentian rocks of British North America, 
because, like them, it underlies Cambrian and 
Silurian rocks, and has a direction widel 
differing from that of all the overlying Scotti 
rocks. 

2. Hard sandstones, grits, &c., forming moun- 
tains, the strata of which, only slightly in- 
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clined, repose ively on No. 1. These 
I believe to be of Cambrian age, because the 
are distinctly surmounted by formations wit 
Lower Silurian fossils. _ ; 

3. Quartz rocks and limestones, charged with 
the true Lower Silurian fossils discovered by 
Mr. Charles Peach in the districts of Durness, 
Eribol, and Assynt. 

4. Micaceous and chloritic schists, occasion- 
ally arenaceous, and here and there assuming 
the characters of gneiss. These repose con- 
formably on No. 3. 

Now, the point at issue between Professor 
Nicol and myself is, that he denies altogether 
the superposition of No. 4 to No. 3 of my sec- 
tions. He contends that my Nos. 1 and 4 
are essentially parts of one and the same forma- 
tion, a portion of which has been so thrust up 
by great upheavals and dislocations as to appear 
to surmount the fossiliferous Lower Silurian 
rocks No. 3. 

Whilst your reviewer, who has pancnew f 
judged only from the lectures of Professor Nicol, 
pronounces my view to be wrong, I must ac- 
quaint your readers who are not geologists that, 
with the exception of Nicol, all my contempo- 
raries who have visited the tracts in Lote 
are in perfect agreement with me. Nearly forty 
years ago, indeed, Professor Sedgwick and my- 
self recognized the clear superposition of No. 4 
to No. 3; but at that time no fossils had been 
discovered, and the lower palzozoic recks had 
not been classified. Since that time, besides 
my own visits to it, this northern region has 
been specially examined with a view to the 
settlement of the dispute raised by Professor 
Nicol ; and these geologists—viz., Professors 
Ramsay and Harkness, Sir Henry James, and 
Mr. Geikie, have one and all supported me ; and 
it is on this basis of the whole succession of the 
Highland rocks that Mr. Geikie and myself 
a og our Geological Map of Scotland. 

, then, your reviewer has no opinion of my 
capacity as a field geologist, I venture to hope 
that he will give due weight to the opinions of 
the authorities cited, and will then reverse his 
verdict. 

Roperick I. MuRcHISON. 





THE SPHINX. 
Egyptian Hall, April 9, 1866. 
| DESIRE briefly to explain the circumstances 
of Mr. Tobin’s connexion with myself. 
During last summer he became associated with 
me in carrying out my new illusion, for which 
six months’ provisional protection was obtained 
ixpour joint names. In the application made for 
that protection Mr. Tobin joined me in making 
the ‘‘solemn declaration” required by the 
statute, before a Commissioner of Oaths, that 
he and myself were the ‘‘ first and true inventors” 
of the principle upon which the illusion of the 
Sphinx is uced. Does he now wish to 
declare that his ‘solemn declaration” on that 
occasion was false? If not, his statement that 
he alone was the inventor necessarily must be. 

Of that modification of the principle which 
has been presented by me to the public in the 
Sphinx illusion, I am the sole inventor. Simple 
as it may seem to those who know it now, it 
cost me months of study and large sums of 
money to bring it to its present state of per- 
fection. 

The only other portion of Mr. Tobin’s letter 
which calls for notice from me is the statement 
that not one farthing has found its way to his 

et from me. ve only to reply by en- 


I 
closing for your ction a copy of our agree- 
ment, with Mr. Tobin's receipt er 507. ply toa 
thereon. That sum I paid him, months before 
the illusion was produced, for the speculative 
right of sole exhibition. That he has received 
nothing more is entirely owing to his own con- 


duct in refusing to join me in granting licences 
as provided for in the ent, and in most 


onourably withdrawing his consent, as a 
joint inventor, to the final sealing of the patent. 
The effects which may be produced on the 
Emap of angular reflection have been 
wn to me for years ; and long before I ever 
heard of Mr. Tobin, and before my first appear- 
ance at the tian Hall, I had commenced 
the tions for the illusion with which the 
c become so familiar under the name of 
Sphinx. . That principle has been utilized 
for many years for other purposes, and was, 
oom back as 1859, presented in a very 
modification known as the Telestereo- 

seope ; a full description of which, with 


Pistoreague for the year 1839. “7 
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FROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES, 
PARIS, 

Tue Frencn AcapemMy.—April 2.—A letter 
of Father Secchi to M. Ch. Sainte-Claire Deville, 
dated from Rome, on some recent earthquakes 
at Spoleto, was read; after which M. Deville 
gave a list of the earthquakes which have been 
observed in Europe this year. His opinion was 
that the volcanic band which unites Etna with 
Vesuvius passes on to the Peak of Majella, at a 
very little distance from the district of Spoleto 
and Norcia, which P. Secchi represents as con- 
stantly subject to earthquakes. The same band 
probably reappears at the submarine reef between 
Cerigo and Cape Matapan. He attempted to 
show that all the voleanic phenomena which had 
recently occurred in Europe were connected with 
the eruption in the Gulf of Santorin, and pro- 
mised a more elaborate memoir on the subject. 
—MM. Faivre and Dupré, ‘‘ Researches on the 
Gas of the Mulberry-tree and the Vine ; the parts 
of the trees which contain it ; and the changes 
introduced into it by vegetation.”—A very 
interesting paper by M. Poirel, ‘‘On the Different 


| Kinds of Cement which are Used in the Fabrica- 
| tion of Artificial Blocks for the Foundation of 


Submarine Works.” His opinion was that the 
only cement which can effectually resist the 
disintegrating effects of salt-water is that which 
is made with the pozzolano of Rome. All the 
constructions made in this country with Port- 
land cement are doomed sooner or later to in- 
evitable destruction.—M. Lartigue read a note 
on the ‘‘ Connexion which seems to Exist between 
the Winds which during part of our Winter have 
Predominated at the same time at Versailles and 
at the Cape of Good Hope.”—M. Leverrier com- 
municated a ‘‘Comparison of the Astronomical 
Determinations made at the Imperial Observa- 
tory of Paris with the Geodesical Positions and 
Azimuths published by the War Department,”’ 
by M. Yvon Villarceau. M. de Pambour read a 
note on the ‘‘Theory of Water-wheels ; and 
especially the Theory of Wheels with Curved 
Paddles.” 








REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Roya Asratic.—April 9.—The Right Hon. 
Viscount Strangford in the chair. The Hon. G. 
Campbell was elected a member. Mr. Thomas, 
adverting to recent controversies respecting the 
parentage of the various modes of writing in use 
in ancient India, spoke ‘‘ On the Adapted Alpha- 
bets of the Aryan Races.” These were the 
results of his paleographical investigations : The 
Aryans invented no alphabet of their own for 
their special form of human speech, but were, in 
all their migrations, indebted to the nationality 
amid whom they settled for their instruction in 
the science of writing: (1) The Persian Cunei- 
form owed its origin to the Assyrian, and the 
Assyrian Cuneiform emanated from an ante- 
cedent Turanian symbolic character; (2) the 
Greek and Latin alphabets were manifestly de- 
rived from the Pheenician ; (3) the Bactrian was 
adapted to its more precise functions by a recon- 
struction and amplification of Phcenician models ; 
(4) the Devandgari was appropriated to the ex- 
pression of the Sanskrit language from the pre- 
existing Indian Pali or Zdéé alphabet, which was 
obviously originated to.meet the requirements of 
Turanian (Dravidian) dialects; (5) the Pehlvi 
was the offspring of later and already moditied 
Pheenician letters ; and (6) the Zend was elabo- 
rated out of the limited elements of the Pehlvi 
writing, but by a tetally different method to that 
followed in the adaptation of the Semitic Bactrian. 
Mr. Thomas then proceeded to advert to the 
single point open to discussion involved under 
the 4th head, tracing the progress of the succes- 
sive waves of Aryan immigration from the Oxus 
into the provinces of Ariania and the Hindu 
Kush, and the downward course of the pastoral 
races from their first entry into the Panjab and 
the associate crude chants of the Vedic hymns 
to the establishment of the cultivated Brahmanic 
institutions on the banks of the Sarasvati, and the 
elaboration of Sanskrit grammar at Taxila, con- 
necting the advance of their literature with the 
simplified but extended alphabet they constructed 
in the Arianian provinces out of a very archaic 
type of Pheenician, and whose graphic efficiency 
was so singularly aided by the free use of bire 
bark. This alphabet continued in use as the 
official bam ena the Greek and Indo-Scythian 
rulers of Northern India, until it was superseded 
by the superior fitness and capabilities of the local 
Pali, which is proved by Asoka’s scattered inscrip- 
tions on rocks and monoliths (Lats) to have con- 
stituted the current writing of the continent of 


India in B.c. 250, while a similar, if not identical, 
character is seen to have furnished the prototype 
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————., 
of all the varying systems of writing employed 
the different nationalities of India at wey nah 
Sind to Ceylon, and spreading over Burmah, til} 
the Indian Pali meets Chinese alphabets on their 
own soilin Annam. In conclusion, Mr. Thomas 
pointed out the importance of the discoveries of 
Norris and Caldwell, derived from completely 
independent sources, regarding the Scythic origin 
of the introductory Indian alphabets. 





LinNEAN Socrety.—April 5.—Mr. 
Bentham, President, in the chair. 

Messrs. T..G. Baker, Charles Gainer, M.D. 
and Henry Lee were elected Fellows. 

The following papers were read :— 

1. ‘*On a New British Fungus,” by the Rey. 
M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 

2. ‘**On some Undescribed Species of Teredos 
from Australia,” by E. P. Wright, M.D., F.L.S, 

3. ‘* Note on the Presence of Stamens within 
the Ovarium of Beckea diosmafolia, Rudge,” by 
M. T. Masters, M.D., F.L.S. 


George 





ENGINEERS.—April 10.—Mr. John Fowler, 
President, in the chair. 

Seven Members and twelve Associates were 
elected: Members, Mr. Thomas William Arm- 
strong, consulting engineer to the Government of 
Bengal, in the canal and irrigation department in 
the province of Orissa ; Mr. James Easton, junior, 
Southwark ; Mr. John Ellacott, dockyard, Liver- 
pool ; Mr. William Hanson, engineer and inspec- 
tor of railways tothe Government of South Aus- 
tralia, ; Mr. Thomas Paterson, Otago, N.Z. ; Mr. 
John Ramsbottom, the London and North Wes- 
tern Railway, Crewe ; and Mr. William Shelford, 
Westminster. The Associates elected were Mr. 
James Lloyd Ashbury, Openshaw Works, near 
Manchester; Mr. George Bohn, Westminster ; 
Captain Edward Killwick Calver, R.N., Admiralty 
surveyor, Sunderland ; Mr. William Young Craig, 
mining engineer, Crewe; Mr. William Irlam 
Ellis, manager of the Regent’s Canal Iron Works 
Company ; Sir James Dalrymple Horn Elphin- 
stone, Bart. ; Major Charles Pasley, R. E., Chat- 
ham ; Mr. Harry Stephen Thompson, chairman 
of the North Eastern Railway Company ; Lieu- 
tenant Charles Warren, R.E., Chatham; Mr. 
James Edward Whiting, M.A., Royston; Mr. 
Robert Wingate, Dunaburg and Witepsk Railway ; 
and Mr. William Henry Woods, Scarbro’ Valley 
Bridge Works. 








MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY. 
Roya Institction, 3.—‘* On Muscular Contraction,’ Professor 
Du Bois Reymond. 


Marnemaricat, 7.30.—‘*On the Correspondence between Two 
Points on a Curve,” Professor Cayley. 


Britrisu Arcuitrcrs, 8. 

Mepicat, 8. 

Socrpry or Arts, 8.—‘On the Diseases of Meat as Affecting 
the Health of the People,” Dr. Thudichum. 


TUESDAY. 

Royat Instirvtiox, 3.—‘On the Non-Metallic Elements,” 
Professor Frankland, F.R.S8. 

Enorveers, 8.— Discussion ** On the Maintenance and Renewal 
of Permanent Way”; ‘‘On the Performance, Wear, and Cost 
of Maintenance of Rolling Stock,” Mr. T. A. Rochussen. 

Sraristicat, 8.—‘*On the 1 my Autumnal Pressure in the 
Money Market,” Professor W. S. Jevons. 

ParHo ocica., 8. 


AytnroroLocicaL, 8.—‘‘ Introduction to the Anthropol of 


America,” Mr. Wm. Bollaert ; “‘ Notes on an Hermap te,” 
Captain R. F. Burton. 


WEDNESDAY. * 


Royvat Institvtiox, 3.—“*On Muscular Contraction,” Professor 
Du Bois Reymond. 
Meteoro.oeica., 7. 
Society or Arts, 8. 
THURSDAY. 


Royat. IxstrtvTiox, 3.—*On the Non-Metallic Elements,” 
Professor Frankland, F.R.S. 

ZooLoGicaL, 4. 

Royat Soctery Civs, 6. 

Nemismartic, 7. 

Cxpemcet, 8.—“ Heat of Chemical Action,” Professor Cary 

oster. 

Lixneax, 8—“On the Structure and Classification © 
Myrtacez,” Mr. George Bentham. 

Roya, 8.30. 

Antiquanrigs, 8,30, 

FRIDAY. 


Rovat Iwxstirvtiox, §.—*On the Music of the Church of 
England,” Mr. G. Macfarren. 


Puitowoereat, 8. 
Socrery or Arrs, 8.—Cantor Lecture, Dr. Crace Calvert. 


SATURDAY. 
Rovat lysrrrvriox, 3.—* On National Portraits,” Mr. G. Schar# 


ART. 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT_ 
EXHIBITION. 
oe English worthies who did not find 
their poet, may still defy oblivion if 
they were vain enough to look out for their 
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painter. Nor is it essential that the latter 
should be above mediocrity. It requires no 
very great skill to give a tolerable represen- 
tation of the human face, and the authen- 
ticity of a portrait is far more important to 
the future generations of a family than its 
execution. Those who can boast a line of 
ancestors are early made painfully aware how 
very forbidding they usually look upon can- 
vas, and will not expect much esthetic 
gratification from the accumulations of many 
family galleries on one spot. Those who 


cannot, when they enter next week the long | attract much attention. 
corridors which served as refreshment rooms | ¢han three 


for the visitors to the last Exhibition, will 
probably be disappointed. But that is a 
feeling which ought not to last long. They 
will find they have come, not indeed for 
amusement, but for instruction, and for in- 
struction of a kind far higher than that to be 
obtained from any other ‘‘ history of Eng- 
land.” The impressions they will carry away 
will be at once levelling and exalting. The 
bead-roll of great names he must call will 
fill the mouth of the demagogue, and remind 
him that greatness was once no mean indica- 


tion of real superiority ; and that so long as | 
nobles are found to share the labours and | 


perils of public life, so long they must stand 
next the kings and queens of a legitimate, or 
even illegitimate, monarchy. But if he will 
master the very elaborate catalogue with 
which we have been favoured by the courtesy 
of the Commissioners, he may also trace the 


rise of many a noble house to personal merit | 


alone. 

There is, or used to be, a gallery in the 
palace of Holyrood, in which were suspended 
portraits of all the Scottish Kings, from some 
fabulous antiquity down to the era of por- 
trait painting ; and this was a proof of their 
existence which no true Scotchman could 
ever resist. The severe scepticism of modern 
days would not perhaps tolerate such a sacri- 
fice to national pride in the heart of London. 
At all events the Commissioners cannot be 
accused of any attempt to ‘‘ stretch the line ” 
even of royalty. ‘‘ Rosamond Clifford,” the 
mistress of Henry II., is the earliest person 
whose ‘‘ services to the State” are rewarded 
by a niche in the gallery. But perhaps the 
most appropriate commencement would have 
been by a splendid portrait of ‘‘ Old John of 
Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster,” painted by 
Luca Cornelli, and in excellent preservation. 
To himand his fourteen children by Catherine 
Swinford almost all our old families who 
boast a royal descent can trace their pedigree ; 
and his blood must run in the veins of no 
small number of those who know him only 
through the historical plays of Shakespeare. 
It is a proof of the tenacity of the traditions 
of our great houses to find this portrait still, 
after five hundred years, in the possession of 
the Duke of Beaufort, one of the most 
illustrious of his descendants. We are next 
struck by a life-size picture of Richard II. 
It used to hang in Westminster Abbey, but 
was removed about a century ago to 


the Jerusalem Chamber. The King is 
in the full flush of youth, his hair 
hanging loose about his shoulders. The 


whole treatment is decidedly ecclesiastical, 
probably painted by an Italian artist. Two 
portraits of Geoffrey Chaucer remind us that 
it was not only kings and their mistresses 
whose lineaments were thought worth pre- 
serving, even in the fourteenth century. 
The features of Henry IV. answer to our 
expectations, and his two portraits, which 
thoroughly agree, corroborate each other's 
genuineness. A triptych by Van Eyck is 
interesting, not only as a specimen of that 
master, but as one of the very few, if not 
the only devotional picture in the collection. 
The habit of introducing family portraits 
into altar-pieces, and combining at the same 
time the spirit of devotion and of ostenta- 
tion, so common abroad, never gained ground 
in England. Even this example we owe to 
Flanders, where Sir John Donne and his 
wife retired with Edward IV., to escape the 
Earl of Warwick, in 1470. ot far off is 
that illustrious King-maker himself. His 
whitish-figured doublet resembles chain- 
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armour, and contrasts admirably with the red 
gold-laced jerkin. Close by are his daughter 
“Tsabel,” and his son-in-law ‘Clarence ; 
and from the same gallery—that of the 
Marquis of Hastings—their oe that 
Countess of Salisbury who refused to die, 


As a proud dame should, decently : 
Lifting my axe, I split her skull ! 
And the edge since that has been notched 


and dull, 


sings the headsman in Ainsworth’s “‘ Tower 
of London.” Another famous mistress will 
There are no less 
portraits of Jane Shore. Of her 
ungallant persecutor, Richard IL1., we find 
but one. 
no doubt it has been often engraved. We 
should not recommend any one who under- 
takes to “whitewash” his hero, to use this 
frontispiece. 

Here we take leave of the Plantagenets 
and their courts. Thirty-nine frames alone 
contain the pictorial records of more than 
twenty reigns. If pictures of our earliest 
kings are wanting, at all events we have their 
coins. It would in no way damage the 
honesty of the Commissioners, and would be 
gratifying to curiosity, if careful drawings of 
three-quarter size were made from coins, 
busts, tombs, and descriptions of many cha- 
racters whose absence cannot but be re- 
marked. Whether intended or not, these 
rooms are separate chapters of English his- 
tory, and should be filled up with the best 
materials we can get. 

The second room is occupied with the 
celebrities of Henry VII.’s reign. The best 
portrait of the King himself is one (52) by 
Mabuse. It is, as might be expected, eccle- 
siastical in treatment; one not at all un- 
becoming the craftiest of usurpers. As we 
pass on, we cannot be unconscious of the 
presence of that ‘‘ majestic lord’’ who meets 
our gaze on every side. 
Henry VIII. appear to have been otherwise 
than handsome. Hestands out from amongst 
his very plain family like a man of another 
race. The puling Edward VI., the bloated 
Mary, and the pinched-up features of Eliza- 
beth, bear, it is true, a family resemblance, 
but no more. Around the Kingare his wives 
and victims. Whether it is accident or not 
we cannot tell, but none of these come from 
the Royal collections. It is something to 
think that Henry VILL. did not live in cham- 
bers ornamented with the portraits of his 
murdered wives and subjects. No one will 
pass without stopping before Cardinal Wol- 
sey (148). The artist is unknown. From 
his style he may have studied under 
Raffaelle, or perhaps Masaccio. The bold 
drawing reminds us strongly of the latter 
master. Nothing can surpass the drapery of 
the left arm. Those who are fresh from Mr 
Froude’s ‘“‘ History of the Tudors” will 
eagerly scan the features of ‘‘ Thomas Crom- 
well, Earl of Essex.” Two portraits by 
Holbein will confirm the latest verdict passed 
upon him. 

Before we come to the many rooms pre- 
sided over by Queen Elizabeth, about whom 
no inconsiderable amount of scandal cannot 
fail to be talked, let us look at Lady Jane 
Grey. One portrait gave us the idea fora 
moment that she had been taken in the very 
act of reading Plato, according to the famous 
description of Ascham, but a close inspection 
detected only an ordinary Book of Prayer. If 
Lady Jane was somewhat handsomer than 
her rival, Queen Mary, it is as much as can 
be said ; and she in her turn slightly excels 
the peerless Elizabeth. Though none of the 
artists of that day seem competent to do 
justice to female beauty, still enough has 

n done to make it no wonder that 
of Scotland excited the greatest hatred and 
jealousy of the English Queen. The full- 
length, contributed by the Scottish Corpora- 
tion, enables us to form some idea of the 
features, which turned the heads of so man 
wiser and older men than poor ““Chastelard.” 
On a first visit, these are the personages who 
will naturally absorb all interest. But there 
are many statesmen and warriors, with whose 
features we ought to be acquainted if we 
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This looks like an old friend, and | 








At no time does | 











would thoroughly relish not only “ Hume ” 
or * Li » but even Walter Scott 


and “Kenilworth.” Lord Leicester, Eliza- 
beth’s ‘* Dudley,” compels us to believe the 
darker version of Amy Robsart’s story. Even 


as he shakes his page (241) jocosely Peas 
throat, we feel he was a man who could have 


turned the game to earnest at any moment. 
Few will be much captivated with James I., 
who looks the most ungainly of mo 

with no trace whatever of either of his hand- 
some parents. Perhaps the most er | 
picture of this date isa full length of Lo 
It is one Bacon must have liked 
himself. He looks every inch a chancellor ; 
and in nothing at all a philosopher. That 
the original reserved for the memories of 
men. Of another contemporary who also 
trusted more to his own pen than the artist’s 
pencil for immortality, we have the Chandos 
portrait, and some others, surely of doubtful 
pedigree. We leave to ardent Shakespearians 
the task of comparison and criticism. The 
pictures of Charles I., so liberally con- 
tributed by Her Majesty, will be novel to 
few. They come from the almost public 
galleries of Windsor and Hampton Court. 
Thomas Wentworth (579) cannot be 

over, nor John Pym (604). Between the 
early and the latter part of Charles L.’s 
reign, the authorities have wisely interposed 
a room full of the models of every sort of 
ship from the earliest times. We gladly 
avail ourselves of the break. Hitherto we 
have dwelt with few but titled names. The 
next collection will disclose kings and their 
judges side by side, and though the courtiers 
fill the rooms below corresponding to the 


Bacon. 


| ones we have already traversed, their dignity 


is rather that of the longwig and the slashed 
doublet. Let us devote one visit at least to- 


aristocracy alone. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


HE following list of pictures sent this. 
T week to the Academy is the result of a 
hurried visit to the studios during the two or 
three days usually set apart for the reception 


of those interested in art. Our ca e 
would have been much more complete had 
the habits of some of the artists n less. 


erratic and their local habitations more 
ascertainable. 

Our readers will rejoice to hear that Mr. 
Maclise will be represented on the walls of 
the Academy this season. He has sent the 
finished sketch from which he painted his 
great national picture of the “‘ Death of Nel- 
son,” in the Royal Gallery of Westminster 
Palace. This sketch is about ten or twelve 
feet long, and two feet wide, and, we believe, 
will be engraved and published by the Art 
Union of London. 

Mr. Phillips’ contributions we have already 
noticed. . Frederick Goodall sends a 
large and imposing work of “‘Hagar and 
Ishmael in the Desert.” It is early morn- 
ing, and the sun catches here and there 
the truncated tups of a range of mountains 
which bound the horizon. The woman is 
tall and of noble presence, and bears on her 
left shoulder a pitcher of water. She walks 
apace, and her right hand is clenched reso- 
lutely. The terrors of the desert are not. 
yet upon her; she ponders the past with 
mingled shame and anger, and looks towards 
the future determinedly. Not so with the 
boy at her side; the present is what interests 
him, 4~ a turns his face te awe and wonder 
to the bird of prey which has just alighted 
by the gaunt skeleton of a and The 
picture is about 8ft. by 6ft., and has been 
painted from studies made by the artist on 
the spot. 

Mr. Frederick Leighton will be particularly 
strong this year—indeed, we a his 
lorious illustration to the second Idyl of 

heocritus as the climax of all the artist has 
yet done, and we have little doubt but that 
it will prove the leading attraction of the 
season. The canvas is about 14ft. by 4ft., 
and represents a procession of 
maidens going to sacrifice at the Temple 
of Minerva. It is autufmn morning, and 
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through the lars, .pines, and orange 
Sean” which pi ‘and /adorn the way, 
we catch glimpses of ‘the distant sea. The 
sacrificial animals, leopards, lionesses, and 
others, walk, decked “in laurel or rose 
wreaths, meekly .by the side of their mis- 
tresses, and, where“ very young, nestle in 
their bosoms. .The whole ceremony is thus 
invested with a strange Oriental stateliness ; 
and when one looks at the women in their 
various types, Grecian and Roman, in all 
their tender freshness of youth, beneath a sky 
luminous as it. is exhilarating, he cannot 
help thinking that the scene also is one of 
strange Oriental beauty. Mr. Leighton has 
classical authority for all his details, and 
furnishes in his picture triumphant proof 
that the customs, habits, history, or even 
myths, of a cultured and poetic past only 
require the hand of the master to give them 
the thrilling interest and potency of contem- 
poraneous life. Mr. Goodall’s picture leads 
proof in a similar direction. Mr. Leighton 
sends also a fancy picture of a lady smelling 
a flower, remarkable for the nice delicac 

with which the sense is shown; and a fu 

length, life sized portrait of a Scottish lady 
in a dark dress. Her beauty would entitle 
her to be among the Syracusan maidens in 
the procession ; and the visitors to the Aca- 
demy will think so too, when they see her. 

The works of Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Ward 
have already received attention. 

We were unfortunately too late to see Mr. 
O’Neil’s ‘‘ Last Moments of Raphael ;” but 
competent judges assure us that it is a pro- 
foundly thoughtful picture, and one of the 
most successful he has yet painted. 

Mr. A. Rankleysends three pictures: ‘‘ Julia 
Mannering listening on the Balcony to the 
music of Bertram on the Lake;” ‘‘ Juliet asking 
her Nurse, ‘ What is he that follows there that 
would not dance ? ” and, ‘‘ It is Home where 
the Heart .is;” in which we see.a gipsy 
woman coming home to her tent on the 
heath, ‘with¥a lapful of apples, and her 
little one’runhing with outstretched arms to 
meet her.’ yA‘ young girl of the tribe has just 
lit a fire of ‘sticks, and one feels that the 
whole family will, by-and-bye, be as comfort- 
able as they are happy. * The two first named 
are careful studies of moonlight as contrasted 
with artificial light in-doors ; and “Juliet 
aiid her Nurse,” is a bold attempt in a walk 
hitherto ‘untried *by Mr. Rankley. The 
figures are. particularly stately, and, at the 
same time, graceful, while the power of 
colour is unmistakeable. 

Mr. Jones Barker contributes two works : 
“Change of Quarters;” in which we are 
witness to a young officer of the 11th Hussars 


embrating . his sweetheart tenderly, before 


mounting his charger to join his erogp | 
he dis- 


which we see crossing the bridge in t 
tance; and the other, ‘‘ Marguerite in the 
Cathedral,” exclaiming to herself— 


Woe ! ah, woe! 
Would I were free of all these evil thoughts 
That through me pass, and will come over me 
Spite of myself! + * . 
The anguish of the girl is well given, and 
the shadow of “Mephistopheles projeétéd on 
the wall behind her is a poy thought, and 
together they make a curious and instructive 
contrast with the worshippers within. M. 
Barker is particularly good in colour here. 
Mr. Frank Dillon sends one of his gorgeous 
sunsets ; but this time the scene is in Venice, 
‘and the objects lit up are the two domes of 
the Church of the Salute. We see the 
na and the Tower of St. Giorgio in the 
] id distance, while boats and barges 
float ‘in‘the immediate fo und, and the 
glittering’ waters’ of the grand canal come 
ipplis the jyery picture-frame. : 
. dol ling’s only contribution is 
called “A Hard*Word,” in which we see a 


. 





orange beg 8 1 loo ‘over the 
shoulder of her less cated ‘father to the 
ieee arta Fe ag 
reading, and at which he points. 
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Ambassador by Elizabeth after the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew ” we were unfortunately 
prevented from seeing ; but report speaks of 
it inthe highest-terms. M. Calderon, we 
believe, will also appear in strength. We 
underwent several risks and escaped sundry 
snares to arrive at the new studio of Mr. V. 
Princep ; but the Fates were adverse. He 
will come forward, we understand, in all the 
meek, Christian, plenitude of his Titanic 
strength. The jumble of epithet is no 
paradox in his case. 

Mr. Millais will be absent from the walls 
of the Academy, and the same may be said of 
Mr. Holman Hunt. Mr. Creswick and Mr. 
Stanfield will both have pictures. Mr. Hook 
sends four: One on the coast of Brittany, 
and three on the North-east Coast of Scot- 
land, near Bervie. They are as refreshing, 
sea-weedy, and briny as ever; and the 
various depths and qualities of water are 
such as Hook only can represent. His 
women, too, are as comely and caller as the 
fish they handle ; and his men have the air 
and the very odour of veritable old salts. 

Mr. Ansdell also sends four pictures, 
all of them illustrating Spanish life. 
The best, perhaps, is his Spanish shep- 
herds moving their flocks, with the snow- 
capped Sierra Nevada’ in the distance. 
The clear light of ~mid-day is well ex- 
pressed, and the arrangements and com- 
position of the donkeys and sheep in the fore- 
ground are very artistic. The water-carriers 
coming down from the Alhambra is also good. 
The slopes of ‘the hill are green with the 
English elms and poplars presented to the 
people of Grenada many years ago by the 
great Duke of Wellington, who held, and we 
believe the family still holds, a fine property 
in the neighbourhood. ‘‘The Road from 
Spain to Gibraltar” is the name of his third 
work, in which we see the poso at which all 
donkey-drivers and horsemen pull up to 
water; and No. 4, is the old posada, with 
a girl dancing round a hat to the sound of a 
guitar, and to the immense admiration of the 
frequenters of the inn. 
“Mr. Ballantyne sends a portrait of Daniel 
Maclise working on his great water . glass 
picture of the Death of Nelson, accompanied 
by his fidus Achates, fresco Mike; also, a 
small composition of an Italian lad playing 
on a harp. . 

H. 8. Marks, the quaint, humorous, and 
philosophic, still lives in the past, and sur- 
rounds it witha ‘tender human interest. 
‘**My Lady’s Page in Disgrace” reveals a 
gentle boy in gentle garb sitting with rueful 
visage in the stocks, and the steward has 
brought the chaplain of the great house to 
lecture the ‘already repentant lad on the 
heinousness of ‘his transgression. The gar- 
dener in the distance would fain crack a 
joke at his expense’; but ‘the heart of the 
maid whom -he ‘addressesis with the dis- 

aced boy; dnd‘ she hopes, as we do,: that 

e will'soon be reinstated niy lady’s favour. 
The other represents a bumpkin who has come 
with “his affianéed* bride—& nice, piquant- 
looking lass—to* the*Notary’s office for the 
nece law “ddécuments® The Notary, 
evidently *an) old*bathelor, is mending his 


n, and 1d0ks ap With a stern pouting of the 
ip to ine bed, as much as to say, 


** And you’re her of them, are you?” 
The colour in the"fatter is forcible and good. 
Mr. F. H. W. Topham gives us a dead Vene- 
tian nobleman lying on his back, clutching a 
rose. ‘ A young girl has stepped on the 
bridge in the early morning, and the stark 
lover, lying supine on the cold stones, is what 
meéts hér gaze, and curdles her young blood. 
She clutches up hastily her scant petticoat, 
and expresses her horror by the curl of her 
‘toes, the. dilating of her pupils, and the 
‘shrinking , back" of ‘the whole figure. The 
‘colouring’ is ‘vigorous, and the tone good. 


His other picture of a girl kissin gaye! 
a stone whe: he calls Raith.” . D. Leslie 
delights in sobérer tints/ but has, neverthe- 
for harmony. i 

** Clarissa ” by the moated grange is 
in his best vein, and Hon in its de- 





tails. Robert Leslie’s “ Fi turn ahead 
330 





of an Ocean Steamer ” is well drawn and am- 
bitious, but in colour rather milky and crude 
The promise is unmistakable, however. 
Vicat Cole’s two contributions are, ‘ The 
Quiet of Evening,” in which we see the mill- 
wheel at rest, and the mill-pond reflecting 
the serenities of a lovely evening ; and the 
other, ‘¢ Noon in the Autumn Field,” with a 
grand view of a weald in the distance. A 
refreshing autumn breeze ripples over the 
corn, and the wavy surface of the field is in 
nice and pleasing perspective. 

Mr. Holl, jun., sends what he calls, very 
properly, ‘‘ The Ordeal,” which consists of 
five figures. A connoisseur, and it is to be 
hoped in this case a buyer, is peering into the 
canvas before him, as very silly connoisseurs 
are wont to do, and his daughter, who lolls 
back in the chair with no particular relish 
for art, tries to catch a glimpse of the little 
female model who modestly tries to conceal 
herself behind the canvas which the great man 
tries to devour. The artist and his young 
wife, meanwhile, stand timidly in the back- 
ground, watching, with fear and trembling. 
the result of the ordeal. ; 

Alexander Johnston has been fortunate in 
his choice of subjects this year. His illus- 
tration to the Gentle Shepherd is quite a 
pastoral ; and we have little doubt but that 
his ‘Queen Mary with her four attendant 
Maries,” as they may be supposed to have 
passed their time at the priory of the Island 
of Rest, which is washed by the waters of 
Lake Menteith, will become highly popular. 
It was to this highland retreat that the 
Queen was carried for safety when only six 
years of age. We see her flower-crowned by 
her little maidens ; but the queen-child 
herself has for the moment given over her 
gaiety, and looks straight on with an un- 
conscious presentiment of far-off fate. The 
details are all excellent, and the landscape 
was painted on the spot. ; 

_ Mr. Thomas Faed will be represented by a 
single picture of no great dimensions, and of 
but limited interest as to subject; but so 
powerfully is it painted that he has succeeded 
in raising a commonplace genre episode of 
two little country girls feeding poultry into 
the realm of high art. The work will be 
much admired. Mr. Pettie sends a group 
of villagers attending a poor demented old 
woman to the stake for witchcraft. It is 
rather sketchy, but for all that intensely 
dramatic, and the figures are individualized 
with the hand of a master. 

And of the accomplished artist whom all 
these men whom we have mentioned hail as 
their official chief, what have we? Of the 
many portrait pictures which the President 
has painted during the past year he will 
contribute, we believe, four, and all of them 
the portraits of ladies. Competent witnesses 
speak of them as in Sir Francis’s most witch- 
ing style, glowing in colour, graceful in form, 
and faithful without being flattering. Our 
readers, aware of the happy facility and ar- 
tistic dash which characterize all the Presi- 
dent’s lady portraits, will know, from what 
we have said, that he means coming forward 
this year in more than his wonted strength. 
We have no misgiving as to the exhibition 
being a good one, any more than we have any 
doubt as to the progress made by almost every 
artist whom we have named. 








ART NOTES. 


M. Henri DE CoENE, a Belgian genre painter 
of some note, the son of an equally celebrated 
artist, died a few days ago at Brassels, aged 
sixty-seven. M. de Coene was one of the 
oldest professors attached to the Academy of 
Fine Arts of that city. 

Mr. F. W. Cosens having lent his collection 
of. modern pictures to the Crystal Palace Com- 
pany, it will be exhibited to-day in the private 
gallery. Amongst the pictures are some fine 
examples of Maclise, Roberts, Millais, Frith, 
Faed, Stanfield, Leighton, Horsley, Phillip, 
Elmore, and others. 

Mr. WALLIs’s collection of pictures is now on 
view at Messrs. Hayward and tt’s Gallery. 

ill ; admission by address card. Mr. 
John Phillip’s picture of Lord Palmerston ad- 
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dressing the House, painted for the Speaker, is 
still on view at Mr. M‘Lean’s gallery in the 
Haymarket ; admission also by address card. 


MUSIC. 


__ 


THE MUSICAL UNION. 

E have much to learn from our neigh- 
bours, according to Mr. Ella, in the 
way of music. In his Record for 1865, the 

enthusiastic d sus 
leasant gossiping paper about music in 
Paris. He paints a rosy-hued picture of 
that delightsome capital, considered as a 
rendezvous for art and its professors, dwel- 
ling especially on the better ‘social status ” 
there accorded to musicians; how society 
receives them in its salons; how real merit 
there always finds its way to the front, and 
so on. Whether this is all quite true, or 
whether Mr. Ella has not been a little eblowi 








by the brightness and gaiety of the outside | 


view which catches the stranger’s eye—for 
no one can really know a place like Paris 
unless he lives there—are questions which 
we will not stop to discuss now, though they 
open up many pretty little topics of debate. 
One good lesson, at least, is brought out of 
the mass of ascertained facts concerning 
music in Paris, and that is, the value of 
organization. Even Frenchmen admit that 
their countrymen have as little native love of 
music as any people in Europe, and yet they 
have contrived to make their capital the 
principal centre of action in all that concerns 
the diffusion of the art. Paris creates little 
enough in music, but it produces more 
than any other place; it is the zov orw 
from which composers find it easiest 
to move the world, and we believe no one 
cause has constituted more to this result than 
the French babit of organization. There are 
signs at last among us, that the delightful 
old English fashion of letting everybody and 
everything take care of himself, herself, and 
itself, is falling into disfavour ; the reasons 
why we have no ‘‘ Conservatoire,” no *‘ Grand 
Opera,” no ‘‘Thédtre Lyrique” even, and 
why, on our present system, we cannot have 
these things, are beginning to be understood; 
and we don’t despair of its becoming in time 
an admitted principle that there are some 
things, besides police and post-office, which 
the community can do best by acting from 
its centre. However much may be open to 
question in Mr. Ella’s views of music at home 
and abroad, he is right, we believe, in the 
moral of his story, and it is a moral which is 
very well enforced by the example of the 
Musical Union. It would not seem to be a 
very tremendous task to procure good playing 
of classical chamber music. You only want 
to set three or four good fiddlers and a pianist 
on a platform, and let them go to work. And 
yet even this comparatively small matter, if 
it does not absoiutely require organization, 
is done far better by a society regularly or- 
ganized for its purpose than in any other way. 
Certainly the thing may be achieved, under 
favourable circumstances, by spirited private 
enterprise, as we see by the example of the 
Monday Concerts ; but every one sees that 
this would be impossible, except in the very 
centre of an immense metropolis. And if 
organization is wanted for this little matter, 
how much more for producing, say, orchestral 
music, which demands twenty times the 
amount of material, and how much more 
again for carrying out the purposes of a 
National Academy, or a National Opera, 
things which involve an amount of compli- 
cated action quite as great as is wanted to 
keep on foot a College of Surgeons or a 
National Gallery. 

One advantage which the plan of combined 
action gives, is well illustrated by the ‘* Mu- 
sical Union.” Thus only, we believe, can a 
fair chance be given for the discovery and 
reward of young and new talent. In an 
enterprise appealing directly to the general 
public, the commercial principle must rule. 


take experiments for the benefit of the public 
at his own risk. His business gives him an 
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| solos. 


infinite amount of labour and worry, and it is 
to his ** margin,” as they say in the City, that 
he must look for a fair return. Now, the 
‘‘margin” means, in this case, the extra hun- 
dred or so of people who will come to his 
concert if the great name is in the programme, 
and who, very naturally, will not come if the 
great name is absent. The paying public is 
made up in great part of people who can 
only afford these luxuries in moderation, 
and they very properly pick the occasion 


irector of the Union gives us a | when their pet violinist or their et erm 
a Put in the programme Herr X, 


from 

ienna, or Mons. Z, from Paris, and they 
say, like the lunatic of old: ‘ Halle we 
know, and Joachim we know, but who are 


_ ye?” and the impresario’s margin becomes a 


negative quantity. This is perfectly right 


and natural, so far as it goes. It is 
quite right that splendid reputations, 
fairly won by splendid talents, should 


have a large money value. It is right, 
too, that the public should not toss about its 
patronage too easily. But if, with all this, we 
wish ao heee the avenues to distinction fairly 
open, another arrangement must be made. 
Experiments necessarily cost something, and 
if they are to be made in the general interest 
the general pocket must ips a guarantee. 
This is what is secured by such societies as 
the ‘‘ Musical Union.”’ The director is a sort 
of trustee for the members. When he asks 
them to give a hearing to a new man, they do 
so with some confidence, being tolerably cer- 
tain that the new man will be worth hear- 
ing. A ‘* Committee,” or ‘‘ Council,” some- 
times performs the same function, but ex- 
perience seems to show that a single manager 
does it best. Mr. Ella, certainly, does it 
well for his ‘‘ Union.” It is not easy to see 
how he could provide a better ‘‘rota” of 
executive talent. The players he introduces 


are either the foremost, or in the foremost | 


rank of their several departments, and he gives 
a chance to “all-comers,” whatever place 
they hail from. It is well that at least one 
of our many societies should pursue this 
policy ; that it should represent the principle 
of giving a free welcome to genuine talent 
wherever found. Railways and telegraphs 
have not altogether extinguished our insu- 
larity; the old jealousy of foreigners, in 
the guise of a cry for ‘‘ native talent,” and 
the equally foolish propensity ‘to admire 
what is strange simply for its strangeness, 
are both sufliciently alive among us; and 
an arena like that of the Musical Union, 
open to artists simply as artists, is the best 
practical protest against both prejudices. 

Mr. Ella must have found the task of 
selection this year more onerous than usual. 
Herr Joachim, who would, no doubt, have 
been the leading star, this year as last, of the 
London season, has had to abridge his visit. 
Madame Schumann has had to give up hers 
altogether. The sudden death of Mr. Webb 
left the important post of ‘‘ tenor” unfilled. 
So Herr Auer, a young Hungarian player who 
appeared three years back, and then gave 
great satisfaction, has been placed, for the 


resent, at the head of the quartet, 
err Goffrie, the well-known violinist, 
takes the viola,. and.M. Diemer, a 


virtuoso of good Parisian repute, was the 
pianist at the opening concert. The three 
pieces, of which the programme was, as usual, 
made up, were Mozart’s quartet in C, No. 
6 ; Beethoven’s pianoforte trio in D; and 
a of Haydn; besides which the 
violinist and pianist each played one or two 
Herr Auer played throughout magni- 


| ficently, and showed himself to be, without 


dispute, a first-rate leader. His tone is not 


| remarkably sweet, but it is singularly full 


and strong. 


_ to be the word for his playing ; and we need 


not say what a trying test is the great trio 
in D, what resolutely large phrasing is 
wanted in its adagio, or what fire in its 
presto. The playing of M. Diemer in the 
same piece sufficiently justified his reputa- 


| tion, and displayed more good qualiti 
An impresario cannot be expected to under- | c "ie a ie lari 


we can now stop to count. He has, how- 


_ ever, a harder and more metallic touch than 


we like to hear. But in this trio, to confess 
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it was ~~ to ree ary Be 
anything else than Signor Piatti anc vio- 
senetien The fascination of his playing made 
one forget. at. times both: fiddle and piano- 
forte. The concert was altogether a worthy 
opening of the twenty-second season. The 
room was as full as it ever is so soon after 
Easter. But one of the advantages of the 
Musical Union is, that every one has room 
and air enough to listen in ease and comfort. 
St. James’s Fall, half full, is a charming 


place for a concert. 


the truth, 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


Grerry’s statue, which was erected in 1842 
at Liége, his birthplace, was removed a few days 
ago from the Place de I’ Université to its final 
resting-place in the Place du Théatre. The 
bronze vase containing the heart of the cele- 
brated composer was found to be in a state of 
perfect preservation, and was taken possession 
of by the authorities until the new pedestai 
shall be ready for its reception. 

Tue late musical composer Clapisson, according 
to the Pall Mall Gazette, has left in his collection 
a spinet of the sixteenth century, which is said 
to be worth at least 60,000f. The keys are of 
agate and lapis lazuli, and the ivory framework 
is covered with 2,500 precious stones set im 
silver. 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 





APRIL 16 ro 21. 


MONDAY.—Philharmonic Society, Hanover Square Rooms, 
8 p.m, 
Mr. Leslio’s Song and Glee Concert, St. James's 


Hall, 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY.—First New Philharmonic Concert (Schumann's 
Symphony in E flat, &c.), St. James's Hall, 


8 p.m. : 
FRIDAY.—Mr. Cheshire’s Harp Concert, St. James's Hall, 
8 p.m. 
SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace Orchestral Concert, 3 p.m. 
OPERAS.—Covent Garden, Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday. 
Her Majesty's, Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday. 








THE DRAMA. 





THE FAVOURITE OF FORTUNE. 


HOSE who are tnable to accept at their 

proposed value either ‘‘ realistic ” present- 
ments of the treadmill and Charing Cross, 
or of the female form in the various de 
of undress proper to burlesque, will be 
pleased by the success of Dr. Marston’s 
comedy of ‘‘The Favourite of Fortune.” 
To say that the plot is not strained or arti- 
ficial ; that the characters do not overstep the 
modesty of nature, and act upon one another 
in such fashion as to unfold at once their 
own individualities and the story ; that the 
language is clever, brilliant, and at times 
epigrammatic, is only to say the truth; on 
which, however, it is the less necessary to 
dwell as it happens to have been insisted 
upon with suflicient force already in the 
approving verdicts of our contemporaries. 
It may be as well, therefore, to touch directly 
the one or two points which suggest adverse 
criticism on the performance at the Hay- 
market. 

It has been objected that the attempt to 
represent drawing-room life with such a 
degree of elaboration is a mistake ; but, on 
consideration, it will probably be admitted 
that the fault is that of the actors as well as 
of the play. The first two acts lack interest 
in themselves ; and the characters uire 
accordingly a perfection of rendering, whicha 
larger infusion of dramatic passion in their 
action might enable us to do without. And 
it is not unjust to the Haymarket company 
to say that this perfection is not reached. 
Mr. Sothern, indeed, is admirable, and Miss 


** Strong,” indeed, seems to us | Nelly Moore is a most charming ingenuité, 


but Mrs. E. Fitzwilliam can hardly be 
received as a fit representative of the woman 


| of fashion whose position and influence in 


society render her an object of courtship to 
the low-born widow. And Mr. Rogers as 
Major Price may be like a battered old beau 
of the days of the Regency—there are not 
many left for purposes of verification—but 
is certainly rather different from our own 
idea—aided by chronological tables—of the 
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men of similar tastes and habits who 

live te a good deal usually are ; and 
the or appears not to have conceived a 
unlikeness than their distinct indi- 
vidualities would naturally induce. Swther- 
land is sketched, of course, more lightly, as 
being the hero’s friend instead of being the 
hero—Horatio, not Hamlet—he is more 
in his negation of sentiment, be- 

cause at the commencement of the piece 
he has really more than his friend, but be- 
yond this it would be hard to show from the 
play that any further distinction was in- 
tended. And yet this is the part chosen by 
Mr. Buckstone. There is positively no 
vraisemblance at all. Still, making all allow- 
ance for the shortcomings thus indicated, 
the first two acts only avoid dragging by the 
points of the dialogue, which is always brisk 
and sparkling—such an expedient as intro- 
dacing the sailors, in order to reveal to 
Hester the real manliness and courage owned 
hy Frank, striking us as stagey, while the 
idea it embodies is very worn. And this 
slowness of movement has, as its conse- 
uence, the undue quickening of the critical 
aculty in the audience, rather than the 
excitement of its sympathies— evidently 
not the best mental condition to induce when 
the acting is not always such as to satify its 
demands, The dramatic interest increases in 
the third and fourth acts, which are very good, 
the situations are generally well-conceived, 
and the language, sometimes eloquent with 
true passion, is worthy of them. The thought 


* of making the mother yield her secret at 


last from the glimpse she catches of her 
child’s face of anguish as her lover departs, 
is happy, and as true as anything in the play. 
Exception ‘might here taken to the 
suddenness with which Sutherland—entirely 
unaided as far as the audience knows—fixes 
upon Mr. Bromley as the author of mischief 
in the house ; certainly, Mr. Buckstone does 
not look as if he would have made the dis- 
covery, but if Sutherland had been played 
by, somebody else, the strangeness might not 


appear, and need not therefore be commented 


“pon. 
Of Mr. Sothern we can speak with almost 
unqualified praise. As Frank Annerley, he 
has to play the of a modern English 
tleman ; which, if one may judge from 
want of success ordinarily attending such 

a performance, is the most difficult on our 
stage. The reason appears obvious to some ; 
but without now questioning the accuracy of 
their premises, it may be sufficient to urge 
in extenuation of their conclusion, that 
amateurs, who bear themselves as gentlemen 


when off the stage, generally fail in this 
regard as grievously as the professional player 


when on it. It is so very hard to act na- 
turally. To the majority of those who have 
mimetic power, even in a small measure, it 
is more easy to seem to be what they are not 


im manners to compare in detail 
‘room performance with of Mr. 
es Mathews. Not to pursue it, how- 
ever, it may be remarked that the yo 


man an advan which the 
nae comely hows not share. 
In the scene with ot in the i aah, 


when appealing to her not to crush his faith in 
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penne: virtues of truth and love, he speaks 

ith an earnestness which is almost touching 
in its force of conviction. Yet he never loses 


a certain tinge of the impassive self-control 
which marks the manners of our nineteenth 


century Englishmen, and which it is 
necessary to preserve upon the stage, if the 
very age and body of the time is to be shown 


its form and pressure. It would be agreeable 
to be able to speak of Miss Kate Saville as 
worthy of her partner. But unfortunately 
this young lady cannot be commended for 
her exceeding naturalness. She often talks 
as if she were quoting, and her emotion has 
generally the air of being forced. Her voice 
too, being somewhat steely in tone, is not 
pleasant when indulging in a continuous 
tremolo, which by the way is not of necessity 
the expression of sorrow. Hester Lorrington 
is a strong-minded girl (in the good sense) 
with an honest heart in her bosom, and a 
good head on her shoulders, and though not 
likely to bear the loss of her lover without a 
struggle, would have gone through part of the 
struggle alone, and would have appeared to 
Frank with an assumed air of courage, which, 
though failing her as the scene proceeds, 
would not have been dissipated in a series of 
gasps utterly uncontrollable. It is not well 
that Miss Saville should adopt such conven- 
tional tones and fashions, for she has evi- 
dently sufficient intelligence to direct her 
aright, if she would allow it to guide her. 
Miss Nelly Moore, as her younger sister, 
Lucy Lorrington, plays with an arch vivacity 
which is charming in its air of ingenuous- 
ness and candour. There is, too, a great 
deal of art in the manner in which she allows 
the audience to share the comedy in the 
scene of her endeavours to disgust her suitor 
with her mercenary views of marriage—a 
manner far superior to that of Mr. Buck- 
stone when doing the same thing, for he is 
too much inclined to permit comedy to de- 
generate into farce. And asimilar tendency 
on his part may be noted in the scene of 
mutual explanation when the kissing is at- 
tempted, where the early love passages of 
Sam Weller and the pretty housemaid are too 
faithfully parodied in the farcical action of 
the lover. Yom Sutherland, as a man of 
taste, would naturally have taken the earliest 
opportunity of kissing so fair a Lucy; but 
he would&not have chosen the hero of a 
Greenwich game of kiss-in-the-ring as his 
model when going through the performance. 

It would be unfair to pass Miss Caroline 
Hill’s Euphemia Witherby. An extremely 
sensitive young creature, liable to be 
frightened into hysterics on the smallest 
provocation. The part offers strong induce- 
ments to caricature, of which, however, Miss 
Hill shows no trace. Successfully un- 


leasant in the mode proper to such a | 


ing, the rather ungrateful réle of Mrs. 
Witherby’s daughter is a well finished little 
portrait. Roughness and want of gradation 
are perceptible in Mrs. Chippendale’s Mrs. 
Lorrington, which will doubtless be mended 
in the long run which may fairly be expected 
for * The Favourite of Fortune.” 








DRAMATIC NOTES. 


For years and years past the literature of the 
Drama has been waging war fiercely with stage 
effect. There have been instances in which 
sterling plays have been mounted with splendour 
and accuracy, but as a rule the skill of the stage- 

nter and scene-painter have been wasted on 
mere rubbish. Lately, indeed, the art of acting 
has bent low at the commands of this great scene 
giant, so that not unfrequently the artists and 
mechanicians, unaided by actors or authors, have 
caused London to ring with the praises of some 
great theatrical success. This war has been 
carried on for so long a time, and has provoked 
so much controversy and angry discussion, that 
it is high time it was settled one way or the 
other. Mr. Watts Phillips’ new drama of 
** Theodora,” lately produced at the Surrey 
Theatre, if it does not quite settle the question, 
will very likely enable us to determine what the 
opinion of the public really is on this ve 


important point. It would be difficult to find a 
play in modern times so utterly devoid of 
interest, so uniformly badly acted, and yet 


the scen and dresses, more i 
than the dialogue, nothing more tedious 
the acting. Mr. Watts ips has done some 


‘*highly popular provincial tragedian,” has been 
expressly engaged to play Creon, the leading 
male character. Mr, Bennett is a fair specimen 
of a school which was once upon a time trium- 
phant, but which we trust will soon be emptied 
of all itsscholars. Transpontine audiences don’t 
object to a little loud declamation now and then, 
but their intellects are not so dull as to make 
them believe that Creon, though a Byzantine 
noble, and in love with ‘* Theodora,” did not 
converse and lose his temper like an ordinary 
human being. 

Some little time ago there existed in London a 
clever paper called the Arrow. One of the 
best things that ever appeared in its columns was 
a copy of verses by the editor, Mr. Harry 8. 
Leigh, then but little—now exceedingly well— 
known in the literary world. These verses, 
headed ‘‘ The Twins,” made some little sensa- 
tion, and were ye | set to music by the 
author of them, published, and sung by Mr. 
Arthur Sketchley in his last entertainment. 


These are the words :— 


In form and feature, face and limb, 
I grew so like my brother, 

That folks got taking me for him, 
And each for one another. 

It puzzled all, both kith and kin, 
It reached a dreadful pitch ; 

For one of us was born a twin, 
And not a soul knew which. 


One day, to make the matter worse, 
Before our names were fix’d, 

As we were being washed by nurse, 
We got peas aga ky wey 

And so you see, by ate’s decree, 
Or rather, nurse’s whim, 

My brother John was christened ‘‘ me,” 

hile I was christened ‘* him.” 


This fatal likeness ever dogged 
Our footsteps when at school ; 

For I was always getting flogg’d 
Since John turned out a fool. 

In fact, year after year the same 
Absurd mistake went on ; 

And when I died the neighbours came 
And buried brother “ John.” 


Mr. F. C. Burnand, in his highly successful 
burlesque of ‘‘ Paris,” at the Strand Theatre, 
had occasion to introduce some twins, the 
Dioscuri, Castor and Pollux. It also became 
necessary to furnish them with a song ; and these 
are the words he puts into their mouths :— 
Castor.—The doctor pronounced upon oath 

That the likeness between us was sich 


He could never tell either from both, 
And always took t'other for which. 





i 
| ’Twas a fact not admitting a doubt ; 


And when we were able to run, 
We puzzled our nurse and our mother, 
| Who settled, if either was one, 
’Twas evident neither was t’other. 


Pollux.—In a paper we read t’other day, 
*Twas under the heading of ‘‘ Tattle,” 


| 
That both of us fought in a fray, 


And that one had been killed in a battle. 


With grief we were both of us filled, 
Although we could never find out 

Which it was of the two had been killed. 
This song nightly brings down the house, and 
is quoted by the habitués of the Strand Theatre 
as a proof of Mr. Burnand’s astounding clever- 
ness. There is obviously no comparison whatever 
between the two songs ; but we place the two 
versions side by side, as an extraordinary example 
of the possibility of the same idea occurring to 
two persons. Utrum horum mavis accipe ! 

THE opening of the new ‘‘ Théatre du Prince 
Imperial” in Paris has, from some unforeseen 
circumstances, been postponed. 

THREE Parisian Theatres are in the market— 
the ‘‘ Varietes,” the ‘‘ Folies Dramatiques,” and 
the ‘‘ Beaumarchais.” 

A TRANSLATION of M. Victorien Sardon’sfamous 
comedy, ‘‘La Famille Benoiton,” now playing 
with such success at the Vaudeville, is in pre- 
paration for the Adelphi. We sincerely trust 
it will have all justice done it. The comedy is 
far too good to be spoiled. Will Mrs. Stirling 
play ‘‘ Clotilde,” Madame Farqueil’s great cha- 
racter ? 








To secure punctual delivery in Scotland, Jreland, 
and the Provinces, THE READER is published 
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mation. It is conducted and contributed to by expert natu- 
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his comprehension, but natural enough and direct enough in 
their records of facts, their questioning and answering each other 
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ought to be more popular ; and if it answers its design, it wiil 
be more than most a power to refine, to enlarge, and to elevate 
the mind.”—Noncon formist, 

** A work much wanted, and prepared in a manner sure to 
win a large number of contributors and subscribers.” — Wesleyan 
Times. 

** A very cheap, amusing, and useful publication, which we 
may safely recommend, especially to young naturalists, as con- 
taining some very good reading, and much correct information.” 
—Gardeners’ Chronicle. : 

, Contains a good deal of solid instruction conveyed in 4 
pépular form.”—Sun. 
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without a copy in their library.”—Banbury Guardian. 

“* Doubtless prosperity will attend the new journal.”—Brighton 
Observer. 





“hare io ano & great variety of other matter in Science 
Gossip, very readable and well arranged ; and we are sure that 
the journal has only to be known to secure for it a widely-ex- 
tended circulation. ”"—Brighton Herald. 


“ ‘This popular little gossiper is fall of valuable information. 
Science-Gossip is not.only cheap, but a reliable source of infor- 
mation.”— Royal Cornwall Gazette. 
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to the inactive to employ much of their leisure in amusing, pro- 
fitable, and instructive research.”—Oxford University Herald. 


“The publication before us is certainly one of the cheapest 
and best of its kind. Its distinguishing merit is the easy gossip- 
ing style in which it treats of scientific topics.”—Stafordshire 
Sentinel, 

“What appears to us to be the best attempt yet made by any 


‘editor or publisher to popularize natural science amongst the 


masses of intelligent readers. This excellent periodical must 
command a large sale.”"—Scarborough Gazette. 


“Students und lovers of nature will find this little book in- 
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THE GUARD AND PASSENGERS. By T. Symes Par- 
DEAUX, 


IS THE WAITEBAIT A DISTINCT SPECIES? By the 
Eprror. With Plate of Whitebait and Shad, and of White- 
bait-fishing. 


ATLARE TELEGRAPHAY Ronert Hust, F.R.S. With 

Two showing Map of Cable from Valentia to Trinity 
Bay, with hb Bections Of Bed of Atlantic ; Section and Side 
View of Cable, 1865 and 1858. Cable from Dover to Ostend, 


IV., just published. 


Five Quarterly Parts, 696 pp. of Letterpress, numerous Woodeuts, and 24 whole-page Plates, by 
first-rate Artists, price 14s. 6d., containing the following interesting Articles :— 


ORIGIN OF EN-GARDEN PLANTS. By Hartayp 
Counras. te of Wild Parsnip, Carrot, Radish, 


GEOLOGY OF MINERAL SPRINGS. By F Bont 
MD BA FOe With Pee —_a« 


TRAIN BONA ANS IN yuncy — PRACTICE. By 


Cuartes V. patients tokio RS. FB. With Woodcuts 
and Plates, a Signal-room. 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. By Cuartes Bower. 
ON SPONGES. By Ronert Parrensoy, F.R.S. With Tinted 
Plate of Structure. 


7 Payee. PHENOMENA OF 
By Roszaxt Hunt, F.R.S. With Coloured Of Spectra. 


MIGRATIONS OF EUROPEAN BIRDS. By A. Lets 
Avams, M.A., M.B., F.G.S., F.L.S. 


ON THE DIFFICULTIES IN IDENTIFYING MANY OF 
THE LOWER KINDS OF J. Braxton Hicks, 
M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S. With 


ON THE OLDEST KNOWN FOSSIL—EZoz0on 


Canadense— 
Its Place, Structure, and Yom E 
Rvrert Jones, F.G.8. With Coloured Pinte ee ib Benne, 


BALLOON ASCENTS AND Te ag thee 1M- 
PORTANCE. By James Grarsner, F.R.S. With Tinted 
Plate, > ewas ee e Arrangement of in Car of 


WORLDS. 


ON PURE WATER. By Dr. Lawxesren, F.RLS. 


mies AND DIAGNOSTIC VALUE OF RAPHIDES 
AND OTHER PLANT CRYSTALS. ByGzorce Goutives, 


F.R.C.S., F.B.S. 
ON LAKE BASINS. Professor Axsru M.A., F.RS. 
With Plato of Scotch, Irish, European, and 


re PAST AND PRESENT: their Origin and 


ON THE MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY OF AN INSECT 
LARVA. By E. Ray Layxesrer. With Plate of Corethra 
Plumicornis. 


THE MOON. By Jawes Baxex, F.R.A.S. With View of the 
Moon, from a Photograph. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND SOME OF ITS APPLICATIONS. 
By the Eprror. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
sea ~ {= SUMMARY OF PROGRESS in Anatomy, Botany 


table Physiology, Chemistry, Geology and Palzeon: 
tology, edical Science, Metallurgy and M Bi , Meteoro- 





egy | to Corsica, Corfu to Malta and Sardinia, Sardinia to 
Bona, &c. 


logy. Microscopy, Mineral Photograph ics, Zoo- 
logy, and Comparative Auateeny. _ rs " 





Vols. I. to IIL, price 12s. 


each, may also be had. 
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